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SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL. 


BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


HE Longmans* have given us anti. excellent speci- 
§' men of book-making in these two volumes of 
1 the life of the modern Apostle of the poor. 
} His great deeds will, we trust, instil, by means 
NB | of this work, the spirit of Christian charity into 
Si+-- many of those kindly souls outside the church 

2. who are endeavoring to succor human misery, 
actuated only by human motives. The study of 
St. Vincent’s life is an introduction into the very sanctuary of 
the Gospel’s wisdom of pity, and if Catholic philanthropists 
are familiar with this holy wisdom their fellow-workers are not, 
or they are only acquainted with the inadequate notions: of 
human dignity and divine love saved from the shipwreck which 
Christian truth suffered from Calvinistic errors. 

The origin of this greatest and gentlest man of the seven- 
teenth century is that of a peasant of the Landes, a pastoral 
district of the South of France. He was of such humble 
parentage that his father’s Christian name is in dispute. Our 
only knowledge of his mother is derived from .the saint's brief 
testimony. One day an old woman begged an alms from him, 
saying she had been his mother’s servant. “Oh, my good 
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woman,” said Vincent, “you make a mistake; my mother 
never had a servant, she did everything herself, for she was 
the wife of a poor peasant.” He was born in 1576, being the 
third of six children, and in his childhood toiled about his 
father’s cattle-shed and sheepfold, and learned his prayers and 
his letters like any peasant’s son. But the spell of a remarka- 
ble vocation was on him from infancy, and prayer and charity, 
adoring God and communing with the Blessed Virgin and the 
saints, giving away all his little childish treasures to beggars, 
even his simple lunch while out on the commons herding sheep, 
were deeds betokening a spirit whose heroic fire of charity 
was lighted at baptism. It burned ever brighter during the 
four-score years of his life. ‘ He will make a good priest, for 
he has a tender heart,” said his father. The father’s test of 
vocation indicates that the son’s supernatural charity had some 
quality of natural heredity mingled with it. 

Vincent was, therefore, sent to a school kept by the Fran- 

ciscans at Dax. But he had not made up his mind to study 
for the priesthood; rather the contrary. And when after a 
few years his devout preceptors urged him to do so he was 
startled; he hesitated, prayed hard, and only reluctantly con- 
sented, although a boy distinguished for proficiency and for 
piety. 
At twenty years of age he was through with the course at 
Dax and had received minor orders. He then went to the 
University of Saragossa, but soon changed to that of Toulouse, 
where he was ordained priest in 1600. He continued his 
studies for several years more, probably attaining to the doc- 
torate. 

For three score years Vincent labored as a priest in the 
highest order of supernatural activity. He was a founder of 
religious communities of both men amd awomen, an institutor 
of gigantic works of charity and religion Which yet endure and 
never can perish, an expounder of the laws of heavenly mercy 
to the whole world. Vincent was the strategist and tactician 
of charity’s holy warfare, the leader of his age in pacifying 
human passions, the foremost man among men for frankness 
and courage, the most powerful promoter of female activity 
for God and the poor ever known, yet always the simplest of 
Christians. 

Looking back on his achievements, he appears the most 
progressive, and indeed aggressive, of master-men. Yet by the 
witness of those who knew him personally, and, in fact, by his 
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own self-witness, he seemed to be ruled wholly by sugges- 
tions from others, seemed to succeed only after patient endur- 
ance of failure upon failure, always yielding and humble, and 
always triumphant. 

Bishop Bougaud thus tells of Vincent’s singular, even ro- 





St, VINCENT DE PAUL ACCORDING TO AN ANCIENT AND AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT. 


mantic, novitiate for his public career. Five years after ordina- 
tion, on a little sea voyage between two Mediterranean ports, 
he was captured by the pirates of the Barbary coast. “At 
first sold as a slave in the market-place of Tunis, brought away 
into the heart of the desert, he was deprived of all spiritual 
aid, and even of the happiness of saying Mass, for two years 
(1605-7). Then escaping from Tunis with his master, whom he 
had converted, and crossing to Aigues-Mortes, he went to Avig- 
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non. He is next presented to Monseigneur Pierre Montorio, Papal 
Nuncio, who becoming attached to him, brought him to Rome, 
where he remained fifteen months. From Rome he is sent to 
Henry IV., with secret messages not to be risked in a letter. 
He is received by that great king, and then just at the mo- 
ment when he seemed to touch the highest honors, he quietly 
disappears into a small parish in the suburbs of Paris.” 

Nothing can be more interesting than Bishop Bougaud’s 
narrative of how St. Vincent founded one of our great modern 
orders, the Congregation of the Mission, otherwise ,known as 
Vincentians or Lazarists. His success was so great that in his 
own life he sent apostolic men of this order everywhere through- 
out France, and into Ireland, Scotland, Poland, Italy, Mada- 
gascar, and the Barbary States. After his death and unto our 
own times his missionaries are everywhere in Christendom, and 
upon and beyond the danger line in every heathen country, 
worthy cross-bearers of Jesus Christ. Besides this the Vincen- 
tians hold a high place in Catholic education, especially the 
training of priests in seminaries. 

Vincent originated and permanently established the won- 
derful order of Sisters of Charity, one of the peculiar glories 
of the Church of Christ in these later centuries, and the work- 
ing model for the making and directing of a multitude of other 
orders. The entire dedication of the female sex to works of 
charity and popular education, it is not too much to say, 
flowed out from God the Holy Ghost through the soul of 
Vincent de Paul. And this is true not only of vast organized 
efforts like the Sisters of Charity, but of little groups of 
women in a single parish, or individuals working indepen- 
dently. 

Vincent’s gift was very different from that of most other 
founders, who got it all by special revelation. Vincent, no less 
successful and far more imitable, gained his by close study of 
external providences, and equally close observance of interior 
impulses of the ordinary supernatural kind. He may be said 
to have led the whole Christian world to a higher degree of 
divine and human charity by means which serve common mor- 
tals for no more than ordinary devout living. “At first he 
refused, and afterwards he accepted the plan,” is a phrase 
which summarizes the beginning of many of his works, even 
among the greatest. He is perhaps the foremost of those saints 
who were canonized more by their work than their miracles, 
though after Vincent’s death these were very wonderful. He 
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was not a man of visions. He plainly said that he never had any 
before the death of St. Chantal, when he saw her soul meeting 
with that of St. Francis de Sales in the heavens; and this 
occurred in his old age. But no saint ever gave more exam- 
ples of instinctive obedience to the interior impulse of the 
Holy Ghost and the external ordering of divine Providence. 





CARDINAL ARMAND-JEAN DU PLESSIS-RICHELIEU. 


It was only after thirty-three years of patient trial of his 
views (or rather those which Providence gave him) about his 
community of missionary priests that Vincent finally wrote his 
rule and submitted it to Rome. His biographer says that 
“there was one point, however, which (at Rome) retarded 
everything: the unprecedented form in which he wished to 
establish his congregation. He did not wish that his priests 
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should be religious. At first he hesitated to require them to 
make vows; but afterwards he decided that they should make 
simple vows, and not solemn, which would constitute them a 
religious order.” Vincent's purpose was to add to the secular 
clergy a body of men near enough to them in spirit to work 
among them very smoothly, as well as to aid them in bringing 
out their own peculiar virtues. “If St. Vincent were asked,” 
continues our author, ‘why he was so determined that his 
followers should not be religious, he would have given, no 
doubt, good reasons; but the source is to be found in the 
divine inspiration which was then making itself felt throughout 
the church. Adapting itself to altered circumstances, after 
creating in the middle ages such grand and holy religious 
orders, this divine afflatus was now about to meet the require- 
ments of modern times with simple congregations, no less holy, 
no less fervent, and no less fruitful. More exalted in sanctity 
than others, St. Vincent felt before them this divine breath, 
which was only to be felt later on by all.” 

And it was by means of Vincent that Rome itself was to 
obtain an understanding of this new allotment of methods and 
new development of spiritual force in the church. For when 
the leading cardinals of the Roman court refused to accept 
Vincent’s plan, he, though the meekest of men, declined to 
yield. “At the time,” continues Bishop Bougaud, “the older 
members of the sacred college only saw in such a congregation 
of priests an innovation, and therefore they refused to approve 
it. In vain did Father Berthe, who was sent to Rome for the 
purpose by St. Vincent, endeavor to succeed. His successor, 
Father Jolly, would probably have failed also, had he not met 
in Rome Cardinal de Retz, who always remained devoted to 
his old tutor. The cardinal took up the matter and proposed 
it to the Pope himself. The divine inspirations which saints 
feel by reason of their close union with God, are also felt by 
popes on account of their high position and authority. Alex- 
ander VII., by a brief dated September 22, 1655, approved the 
fundamental principle of the constitutions drawn up by St. 
Vincent de Paul, namely, that the Priests of the Mission 
should take simple vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
but with this express condition, that these vows do not con- 
stitute them a religious order: Atgue dicta congregatio non cen- 
seatur propterea in numero ordinum religiosorum, sed sit de cor- 
pore cleri secularis.” 

One is dazzled and confused in reading of the number and 
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variety of great things done by this servant of God and His 
poor. Vincent put his hand and heart to an interminable list 
of works and institutions of charity of a kind to be called 
minor because more or less local, and dwindling only by compari- 
son with his two great foundations, the Missionaries and the 
Sisters of Charity. But many of these works were in them- 





CARDINAL DE BERULLE, FOUNDER OF THE FRENCH ORATORY, AND ST. 
VINCENT’S SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR. 


selves gigantic, such as the systematic relief of the wounded: 
and sick of vanquished armies, and the care of whole provinces 
desolated by the plague, employing in such undertakings 
literally thousands of volunteer or salaried co-workers, raising 
millions of dollars in money and material, distributing all in 
perfect order and accounting for every penny, never failing to 
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win help from all classes alike, no less the haughty noblesse 
than the sordid peasantry. He founded and endowed great 
hospitals, and equipped them with zealous workers both reli- 
gious and secular; he established homes for poor old men 
and for foundlings; he made provision for the betterment of 
the condition of the galley slaves, beginning by taking his 
place, wholly unknown to his friends as well as to the officials, 
as a substitute at the deadly toil and shame of the oar-banks. 
He did everything for every sort of human ill, calmly, simply, 
quietly, but irresistibly; and with a love which can be com- 
pared only with that of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

In all Europe no miser rated “the value of money” so 
high as Vincent, nor could any angel in heaven spend it more 
unselfishly for the souls and bodies of Christ’s brethren. No 
monarch coveted and gained the loyalty of men more eagerly 
than Vincent, and no seraph could command them with more 
gentle and resistless sway to love Jesus Christ and serve Him 
alone. 

He organized a complete system of visitation of the poor 
in their homes by both the men and women of the upper 
classes, including instruction in Christian doctrine. He founded 
night refuges for tramps. He sifted out the various classes of 
the poor, making careful discrimination between the worthy and 
unworthy, and he established this as a permanent work. His 
plans stopped professional begging and yet relieved all distress. 
He opened workshops for poor mechanics and trade-schools 
for poor boys. He himself thus tells of the results: “ By this 
means the [children of] the poor are brought up in the fear of 
God, taught to earn their living, assisted in their necessities, 
and the cities are delivered from the pest of sturdy beg- 
gars.” 

One of the great works which have in our own day brought 
the name and influence of St. Vincent de Paul prominently 
forward in every quarter of the Christian world began one 
hundred and seventy years after his death. It is that of the 
conferences which bear his name, there being at present more 
than four thousand branches of this society. In 1833 eight 
young laymen of education and social position in the city of 
Paris instituted the first of these societies for the relief of the 
poor, the most notable charter member being Frederic Ozanam, 
who may be called the second founder; for under God it was 
the soul of Vincent who, from his place in Paradise, guided 
them in their noble undertaking, and it is his genius of organ- 
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JEAN JACQUES OLIER, FOUNDER OF THE SEMINARY AND SOCIETY OF ST, SULPICE, AND 
CO-LABORER WITH ST. VINCENT IN THE REFORM OF THE FRENCH CLERGY. 


ization which has-enabled their innumerable members to form 
into compact associations, raise funds,‘ carefully inspect the 
poor in their homes, and judge their needs and apply the 
spiritual and material remedies. Each conference is composed 
of a limited number of the best laymen of the parish, men of 
place, and often of wealth. These personally visit the poor 
and personally help them, holding weekly meetings to compare 
experiences and for some brief devotional exercises, all being 
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inspired by a singularly fervent love of the poor and an edi- 
fying brotherly affection for each other. 

In looking over the secular history of Vincent’s era one 
name is conspicuous above all others. We cannot help com- 
paring two such powerful characters as Richelieu and Vincent. 
The former, priest and prelate and prince of the church, was 
dominantly the builder of the French monarchy, and his is the 
figure which occupies one’s attention in reading the civil history 
of France in the earlier half of the seventeenth century. Priest, 
indeed, and prelate, and prince of the church, yet out of 
hatred of Austria he gave Gustavus Adolphus great subsidies 
in his war against the Catholics of Germany, and was ready for 
an alliance with the Grand Turk himself if it could help his 
ambitious schemes. Students of the art of craft and of 
vengeance enjoy reading of Richelieu and his intrigues and his 
ferocious beheadings. All who love God and human kind 
venerate Vincent de Paul. Richelieu in Vincent’s day estab- 
lished the modern absolutism by a marvellous combination of 
deceit and slaughter, making despotism glitter with elegant 
literature and shine with high art, but characterizing his whole 
career by terror and violence. Vincent founded in his communi- 
ties the divine republic of love, the synthesis of the freedom and 
the obedience of the Christian. He did not institute the French 
Academy like Richelieu, but he established innumerable schools 
to teach letters and the faith of Christ to the children of the 
poor, and he opened innumerable hospitals for their aged and 
infirm. Who was the greater man, the founder of the French 
Academy or the founder of the Sisters of Charity? The very 
romance of cunning and cruelty is in Richelieu, made as famous 
by playwrights and novelists as by the spectacular reality of a 
most lurid history. And Vincent is a sweet miracle of love, 
both in his personal well-doing and his everlasting organiza- 
tions of Christian pity for assuaging human suffering. All 
Europe feared Richelieu, his own fellow-subjects most of all. 
All the world loved and yet loves Vincent de Paul. He was 
one of those exceptional beings whom no man feared, not even 
galley slaves and notorious sinners, unless we call fear that 
pain of heart which an unrepentant sinner feels at the reproach- 
ful glance of a man of God. He is the highest glory of France 
since St. Louis. The French monarchy which Richelieu founded 
on the ruins of personal liberty, home rule, and constitutional 
right went out in malediction and blood, and is gone as finally 
as that of the Pharaos. But Vincent’s missionaries and sisters 
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and laymen’s conferences are more than ever the glory of re- 
generate humanity to-day, after two hundred and sixty years of 
fruitful charity. 

It was, therefore, with the applause of the whole church, 





CLAUDE BERNARD, SURNAMED THE POOR PRIEST, AND AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ MEMORARE.” 


we may add of the whole world, that Leo XIII. made 
Vincent the stated, universal, and liturgical patron of all works 
of Christian charity. The Holy See having many generations 
back canonized him for his heroism of personal sanctity, now 
canonizes his genius of charity organization, his sacred technique 
of brotherly love. The Holy Father in his bull of the patron- 
age calls him “The great and immortal model of Christian 
charity. He left no misery unassuaged by his marvellous charity ; 
he embraced every labor for the relief and advantage of his 
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fellow-men.”’ Such words, and they are but specimens of the 
general tenor of the document, are unique praise. They are 
echoed by the entire church; they are assented to by Prot- 
estants and Jews and pagans in the whole world. 

Vincent, in fact, saw Christ in every poor man. He took 
the Gospel literally: ‘“‘As often as ye did it to the least of 
these My brethren, ye did it unto Me.” And in all his carry- 
ing out of this divine process of brother-making Vincent was, 
to use the words of Bishop La Grange in his preface to this 
biography, “a man of superhuman proportions.” He was of 
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CHARLES DE CONDREN, SUPERIOR-GENERAL OF THE FRENCH ORATORY, AN 
INTIMATE FRIEND AND ADVISER OF ST. VINCENT. 
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ST. VINCENT AT THE DEATH-BED OF M, OLIER. 


the true saintly sort, an amazing embodiment of the divine love 
among men. 

We were once conversing with a learned French priest about 
the sad condition of that people at present, and of the peril of 
dismemberment which the nation so narrowly escaped thirty 
years ago. Our friend said: ‘‘ Yes, it would be possible to 
destroy France; but the Frenchman, never!” Most true. In 
history how many pre-eminently great souls have been French- 
men! Whether France is up or down, the knowledge that she 
produced men like Vincent de Paul, though doubtless he was 
the greatest of Frenchmen, gives us valid hopes of her future. 

Volumes might be written upon Vincent’s relations to the 
priesthood of France and of the whole church in his day, which 
was of so vital a character and so beneficent as to be usually 
called the Reform of the French clergy. In this he was the 
associate of such saintly men as the Cardinal de Berulle; Jean 
Jacques Olier, the renowned founder of the Sulpitians; Pére 
Bernard, surnamed the Poor Priest, and M. de Condren, the 
successor of Cardinal de Berulle as superior of the French 
Oratory. 
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In appearance Vincent was of a plain, even homely counte- 
nance, but when closely viewed, and especially when intimately 
known, his face was found to be ennobled by an extraordinary 
expression of frankness and kindliness. He was simple, cheer- 
ful, and gentle-mannered, but of a grave tone throughout, as 
beseemed one whose earnest study was in a book he never 
permitted himself to close—that of human misery and guilt. 
“In looking at the true likeness of St. Vincent,” says his 
biographer, “what strikes us at once is his resolute aspect. His 
eyes, deeply set, shone with a singular brightness which seemed 
to penetrate to one’s very soul, while at the same time they 
clearly revealed a kindly disposition. His forehead was broad 
and clear, denoting an abiding serenity.”’ Portraits of the saint 
are numerous, “but,” says Bishop Bougaud, “often his true 
likeness is not reproduced. The resoluteness of his character 
is not sufficiently emphasized, while its tender side, no doubt 
extreme, is unduly exaggerated.” The author gives various ex- 
amples of this resoluteness and vigor of soul in Vincent. His 
treatment of the Jansenistic heresy is a good illustration. He 
was very tender of persons infected by that subtle error, over- 
tender almost of the leader of the sect in its incipiency, but 
absolutely solid for the truth and for the only true way of 
testing and holding it: adhesion to the decisions of the Holy 
See, sincere and unreserved, interior and openly professed. The 
author gives a valuable summary of the early history of Jan- 
senism as well as of its errors, and narrates Vincent’s instan- 
taneous detection of them and his active and powerful resistance, 
and this though Vincent was the least suspicious of men. His 
test was simple, and as peculiarly Vincentian as it was Catholic ; 
immediate and unfeigned obedience to the teaching of the 
Church and of Rome. “ What, sir!" said he one day to Saint- 
Cyran, the co-founder of Jansenism, “ will you rather believe your 
private opinions than the word of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
said he would build his church upon a rock, and that the gates 
of hell should not prevail against it?” 

We would call attention, in conclusion, to Cardinal Vaughan’s 
introduction, in which he points out the use of St. Vincent’s 
lessons for solving the social problems of our time. ‘In the 
long run,” he says, “it will be found that the power of capital 
is a miserably inefficient substitute for Christianity, and that it 
will be destroyed by the combination of numbers, and by its 
own corruptiun, unless there be a return among all classes to 
Christian principle.” ‘Charity was made to suppress mendicity,” 
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says Bishop Bougaud. His prodigious courage did not falter 
before the unspeakable evils of the penal system of the seven- 
teenth century, and he was a prison reformer of the heroic 
type, with success in accordance with his courage, we might 
say audacity. The accounts of the treatment of felons three 
hundred years ago read like the chronicles of another race of 
beings, a race totally insensible to human pity. 

We regret that neither our ability nor our space allows us 
to do even partial justice to this our great saint of holy pity, or 
to his great society, the Congregation of the Mission. But we 
hope in another article to return to one part of our subject, 
and that perhaps the most interesting: the origin of the Sisters 
of Charity. Meantime here is a book that one must have. It 
is ably written, beautifully printed, and concerns a man whose 
great plans and noble spirit are ours to use for God’s works as 
much almost as they were in his own lifetime. 





AU SABLE CHASM. 


BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


gulf? 
In what dim zon of uncounted days 
Fell the swift blow or slowly chiselled stroke 
Cleaving the rocks, as woodmen cleave a tree? 
Was it some giant of primeval time 
Smiting the earth in rage of deadly wrong, 
Or making here a plaything for his brood ? 





Tier upon tier the rugged bastions rise, 

Now, stone on stone, so cunningly ar-ayed 
That skill of mortal hand can only hope 

To humbly follow, now grown grim and sheer 
Like some dark fortress of the castled Rhine: 
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Here, in the wall’s descent, a yawning cave 
Hewn midway in the forefront of the rock, 
As if the spirits that had wrought the thing 
Had cut a place to rest in from their toils. 
In grotto such as this swart Pan, of old, 

Sat sheltered from the burning noontide heat 
Piping sweet ditties to the river sprites. 


Below—the rushing of the arrowy stream,— 
Gentle, at first, as is a lover’s sigh, 

With now a slumber in a sheltered cove, 
Then issuing forth upon the swift descent. 
Down—down the legions of the waters come 
With many a shout of battle-breathing joy, 
With many a cry for triumphs to be won ;— 
Down—down they rush, to throw their foaming steeds 
Upon the rock-ribbed phalanx of the foe, 
Then, with a mighty sweep, the warriors ride 
Into the peace and rest their valor won. 


Oh, thou, who thro’ Life’s Chasm art rushing now, 
Who, thro’ the granite walls of Circumstance 
Hast cut thy way as by a thousand strokes, 
Tho’ but a flake upon the swirling tide, 

Tho’ over thee may tower the flinty rock, 

Tho’ under thee the bed seem adamant 

And round about thee range a myriad foes— 
Know that thy course is onward—onward still, 
That naught of earth can bar thy forward way, 
That, tho’ the cliffs may rise on either side 
And bid thee sink into Oblivion’s gulf 
Thyself—thyself—strong with our Pilot’s power, 
Thyself, with Him, can lay the mountains low, 
And, rushing onward thro’ the vale of Life, 
May reach thy peace within the Eternal Sea! 
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‘“WHAT MAGIC IS IN THE NAME OF VENICE,” 


ON THE LAGOONS. 
BY E. McAULIFFE. 


‘* The moon is up, and yet it is not night— 
Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colors seem to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 
Where the day joins the past Eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the blest |!” 
—Byron. 


opens 


————s REMEMBER a night in Venice following such a 
ey | = sunset; the moon reigning supreme, and pouring 
her soft radiance over the laughing water, which 
returned her loving gaze, giving back faithfully 
the deep blue sky and the attendant stars. The 
face of heaven mirrored in the deep; and on every side the 
ear was regaled with the sweet notes of the guitar and mando. 
lino, mingled with the manly voices of amorous cavaliers. 
What magic is in the name of Venice! In these first warm 
days of summer, as I listen to the noises of the street, my 
VOL, LXIX.—47 
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thoughts carry me back to that city of the sea where the 
gondola glides through the silent streets, reflecting the palaces 
which line their sides, and the trees hanging over old garden 
walls, and the bridges, where every object that meets the eye 
is an object of beauty, and where every sound is a sound of 
music ! 

I close my eyes, and in fancy hear the soft swish of the 
waves against the walls of the house, as the tide comes in; in 
fancy I see my gondola waiting at the foot of the steps; and 
the snowy-vested gondolier waiting, quiet and thoughtful, gather- 
ing the threads of the story which is to beguile our afternoon. 
And that story will live as long as the stones of Venice, for it 
is the story of a noble life, and every day we have a chapter 
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A FEAST Day IN SAN MARCO. 


of it; it is the story of the virtues and charities of his master, 
the late Cardinal Patriarch, with whom Beppo, the narrator, 
lived as gondolier for twenty years, until the saintly man, in 
his old age, gave up the luxury of a private gondola in 
order to save the money for his beloved poor, and gave the 
gondola to the faithful servant, so that in losing his situation 
he should not be left to want. I can see the tears in Beppo’s 
eyes as in eloquent words he pours forth the praises of his 
generous friend, concluding always: “ Sz, signore, adesso ¢€ in 


Paradiso.” 
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How exquisitely drawn in the 
mind’s eye is the view from my 
windows on the Riva Schiavoni, 
in the freshness of early morn- 
ing! Some large ships are rid- 
ing at anchor in the basin of 
St. Mark, one of them an Aus- 
trian battle-ship which has come 
over from Trieste; all along the 
shore are smaller craft of vari- 
ous kinds, from the _ eastern 
shores of the Adriatic, which 
come into Venice bringing their 
merchandise. Directly opposite, 
seeming to float on the waves, 
are the splendid churches of 
St. Giorgio Maggiore and Santa 
Maria della Salute; a little 
further off, on the island of 
Giudecca, we distinguish the 
Franciscan church of Il Reden- 
tore; and now all the bells in 
Venice are ringing for the early 
Masses : 


“And then the organ sounds, 

and unseen choirs 

Sing the old Latin hymns of 
peace and love, 

And benedictions of the Holy 
Ghost ; 

And the melodious bells 
among the spires 

O’er all the house-tops and 
through heaven above 

Proclaim the elevation of the 
Host!” * 








In our house there is a tri- 
bune which looks directly on the 
altar of an adjoining church, and we can hear Mass without 
leaving the house. 

To furnish forth our breakfast, rosy.cheeked maidens™‘have 





* All over Italy the church bells ring during the elevation. 
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come down at daybreak from “ blue Friuli’s mountain ” bringing 
fresh-laid eggs, and butter and cream; the latter in glass flasks 
as thin as bubbles, with long necks into which is stuffed twisted 
vine-leaves, and the butter is folded in a vine-leaf, and so are 
the strawberries. Jt is an appetizing repast, and Celeste, the 
maid, is as sweet as her name, with blonde hair, delicate pink 
cheeks, and eyes of heaven's own blue; a string of glass beads 
around her neck accentuates the color of her lovely eyes. 
What an intense pleasure she took in 
waiting on us, and what a pleasure we 
derived from looking at her! I was amazed 
when first Celeste spoke of her husband, 
imagining her to be a great belle among 
the young men of her class in the town, 
but I found out afterwards that there is 
no family poor enough to let a daughter 
go out to service. It would be a dis- 
grace, and for the girl a danger. So 
they are married young, and while the 
husband is working and saving to set up 
a little home, the bride goes out as a 
servant. 

After breakfast we enter our gondola, 
and float away into dreamland. The gondolier knows where to 
take us; we leave it all to him. The churches monopolize our 
mornings; they are beautiful beyond expression—* beautiful 
each but differing all.” No pen, no tongue, could describe them. 
The artistic mind of Ruskin seemed to feel more deeply than 
any other traveller the beauty of San Marco: “A multitude 
of pillars and white domes, clustered into a long, low pyramid 
of colored light, a treasure heap, it seems, partly of gold and 
partly of opal and mother-of-pearl; hollowed beneath into five 
great vaulted porches, ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset with 
sculpture of alabaster, clear as amber and delicate as ivory— 
sculpture fantastic and involved, of palm-trees 
and lilies, and grapes and pomegranates, and 
birds clinging and fluttering among the 
branches, all twined together in an endless 
network of birds and plumes; and in the midst 
the solemn faces of angels, sceptred and robed 
tothe feet.” ..<. -¥ 














“Tae St. Mark’s porches are full of doves, as — 
that nestle among the marble foliage and min- 
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‘“WHERE THE GONDOLA GLIDES THROUGH SILENT STREETS.” 


gle the soft iridescence of their living plumes, changing at 
every motion, with the tints, hardly less lovely, that have stood 
unchanged for seven hundred years.” 

Of the piety and devotion of the Venetians the same writer 
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observes: “At every hour of the day there are groups col- 
lected before the various shrines, and solitary worshippers 
scattered through the darker places of the church, evidently in 
prayer, both deep and reverent. . . . The step of the 
stranger does not disturb those who kneel on the pavement of 
St. Mark’s; and hardly a moment passes, from early morning 
to sunset, in which we may not see some half-veiled figure 
enter beneath the Arabian porch, cast itself into long abase- 
ment on the floor of the temple, and then rising slowly, with 
more confirmed step, and with a passionate kiss and clasp of 
the arms given to the feet of the crucifix, by which the lamps 
burn always in the northern aisle, leave the church as if com- 
forted.” 

On the same subject I must quote Mr. Howells’s impres- 
sions: ‘The equality of all classes in church is a noticeable 
thing always in Italy, but on this Christmas Eve it was un- 
usually evident. The rags of the beggar brushed the silks of 
luxury, as the wearers knelt side by side on the marble floor ; 
and on the night when God was born to poverty on earth, the 
rich seemed to feel that they drew nearer him in the neighbor. 
hood of the poor. 

“In these costly temples of the eldest Christianity the 
poor seem to enter upon their inheritance of the future, for it 
is they who frequent them most, and possess them with the 
deepest sense of ownership. The withered old woman, who 
creeps into St. Mark’s with her sea/dino in her hand, takes 
visible possession of its magnificence as God’s and hers, and 
Catholic wealth and rank would hardly, 
if challenged, dispute her claim.” 

After midday dinner, without any 
siesta—not one of the precious moments 
of our Venetian days could we spare to 
sleep—again in gondola for long excur- 
sions: gliding down the Canal Grande, 
past the storied palaces, which for so 
many centuries have been gazing at their 
own mirrored semblances in the depths 
beneath; past the Bridge of Sighs, past 
the Rialto, and out into the great north- 
ern lagoon ; thence to the outlying islands 
of Murano and Torcello. Swiftly the 
hours fly, and the shades of evening are closing before we have 
seen half the wonders of the region. Another day we visit 
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the Lido, a long island between the lagoons and the sea. 
There one can inhale the fresh breezes from the Adriatic, and 
buy shells from the very interesting venders of the spoil of 
the sea. 

From Venice to the island of St. Lazzaro is a charming 
sail of about half an hour. This island belongs to the Catholic 
Armenians. In the middle 
ages it was used as a leper 
hospital, and since then has 
been abandoned, avoided by 
all. At the beginning of the 
last century it was nothing 
but a heap of ruins; to-day 
it is an earthly paradise. A 
band of Armenians, fleeing 
from Turkish cruelties, sought 
refuge in Venice. The doge 
gave them the island, and 
with thankful hearts they ac- 
cepted his gift and soon made 
the “desert blossom like the 
rose.” The buildings are mag- 
nificent, and contain, besides 
the portion used by the com- 
munity, a fine chapel and several libraries, containing an im- 
mense number of books in every language, and many rare 
and valuable manuscripts. Among the latter is one in the 
handwriting of our own Longfellow, which they prize very 
highly, as he wrote it for them on leaving the monastery: 
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“Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his Pater Noster o'er; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat, 
The loud vociierations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 





Te 
i Oly, | 





So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait.” 


St. Lazzaro is the headquarters of all the Armenians in 
Europe; they have here a college where Armenian youths re- 
ceive gratuitous education, fitting them for positions of honor 
and profit. Many of them return to their own country bearing 
the true faith to their schismatic brethren. There is a large 
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printing establishment in connection with the monastery; in 
the different alphabets, it is one of the richest in Italy; a 
sample of the different characters, in a book printed in thirty- 
three languages, was presented to us on leaving. 

The monks are very courteous to visitors, and cheerfully 
show them everything outside the cloister. 
They are truly pious and unworldly, and 
very interesting with their dreamy oriental 
eyes and their peculiar costume. The views 
from all the windows are perfectly enchant- 
ing; on one side Venice with all her towers, 
and beyond the Tyrolean Alps forming a 
barrier against the bleak winds from the 
north; on the other, the Adriatic, with the 
fine steamers passing and repassing by the 





shore, their stately forms a constant delight  ; be 

to the eye.  — ae | 
All the space on the island not occupied 7 7 17 

by buildings is laid out in gardens, so that, “i | 2 

from whatever side you approach, the flow- 

ery banks reach the water’s edge. The fresh 

verdure of the trees and the brilliant hues of the flowers 

make this wave-washed garden an exquisite spot. 


*“* How far, since then, the ocean streams 
Have swept us from that land of dreams.” 


“In fancy I can hear again 

The Alpine torrent’s roar, 

The mule-bells on the hills of Spain, 
The sea at Elsinore. 

I see the convent's gleaming wall 
Rise from its groves of pine, 

And towers of old cathedrals tall, 
And castles by the Rhine.” 
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DON JAIME’S HONEYMOON. 


BY HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER, 


ON JAIME DE PEDROSO dropped his title of 
fh Count when he went into business in New York. 
He was a working-man now and could not afford 
such a useless and expensive ornament. His 
< Spanish father little dreamed when he died that 
his rich estates in Cuba would soon be burned and plundered 
by the insurgents, and his wife and children left in comparative 
poverty. If he could have seen his two eldest boys accepting 
with gratitude subordinate positions ina large Jewish-American 
firm in-the United States, importers of tobacco, I think the aris- 
tocratic, soldierly old count would have sat upright in his 
grave with horror. But Jaime and Ernesto were only too 
glad to hide their poverty in semi-disguise in New York, in 
order that they might enable their mother and sisters to live 
in comfort in Matanzas, on what little income remained to 
them. Dofia Paz, their mother, had had to consent, or rather 
to submit, for on this one occasion her usually respectful and 
devoted sons had quietly dispensed with her consent. 

The boys’ training in the Jesuit colleges of Havana and 
Paris had hardly fitted them for commercial life in the States, 
and they had to begin at the bottom of the ladder; but it 
was a matter of little time to work their way up, for their 
familiarity with modern languages, their superior intelligence, 
their orderly, obedient habits and courteous manners quickly 
made them invaluable to their employer. They lived with 
pitiless frugality, for their one idea was to reclaim some day 
their devastated plantations on the unhappy island. In the 
autumn of ’97 the Captain-General repealed the order concen- 
trating non-combatants within the fortified towns, and at once 
Ernesto threw up his position, gathered together his little 
savings and started for Cuba. 

“What do you expect to do there, my friend?” inquired 
the practical Jaime. 

*T shall go out to the plantation. I shall make the govern- 
ment give me a guard. I shall take some poor devils of recon- 
centrados out with me and we will grind the sugar. I shall 
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invest my savings in guns and powder, and we shall see if we 
cannot manage to hold the estate against the insurgents.” 

“ Not unless you pay them tribute.” 

“ Tribute, the rascals! No tribute shall they get but hot 
shot. I want a free Cuba too, but I propose to be free to 
work our plantations and keep our people from starving, if I 
have to hold freedom with bayonet and dynamite.” 

Jaime’s cheek flushed. He would have liked to take a gun 
and go with Ernesto, but he was eminently practical. 

“You will need money,” he said, “and a lot of money, for 
food and machinery. I wil! invest my savings in your enter- 
prise, and as I am the eldest son, I will make you my adminis- 
trador and mayoral and pay you a salary.” 

“My dear millionaire!” laughed Ernesto. “Pray, when 
did you come into a fortune?” 

“My salary has been raised to one hundred and fifty 
dollars a month,” said Jaime proudly. “I can live like a 
prince on forty and put by ten fora rainy day. I invest a 
hundred dollars a month in my estate through the services of 
my administrador. It is very simple.” 

Ernesto was silent for a moment. “I will do my best to 
see that all is carried out as you wish,” he then said, with a 
gravity that made his boyish face look ten years older. 

It was very lonely for Don Jaime in New York when his 
brother left. The firm in which he worked openly sympathized 
with the insurgents, the war feeling was strong, the denuncia- 
tions of Spain excited and bitter. Jaime had inherited Carlist 
principles from his father and had little love for the present 
government of Spain, and was ready enough to criticise its 
colonial policy, its military tactics and political morals. Criti- 
cisms of Spanish methods in Cuba he could have submitted to 
calmly, had they not been mingled with insults to his race and 
his religion which were more than flesh and blood could bear. 
He withdrew himself in proud, dignified silence from inter- 
course with his fellow-men, worked harder and lived more fru- 
gally than ever. He had undertaken to do a large part of 
his brother’s work in the establishment, and in consideration of 
this his pay was raised, but it entailed twelve or thirteen hours 
of labor a day. His simple meals consumed little time and he 
rarely went to places of amusement. But, in spite of his in- 
crease of salary, there was no increase in the monthly instal- 
ments forwarded to Ernesto in Cuba. 

Not that Don Jaime was lacking in patriotism or charity, 
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but in sending these monthly payments to his brother he was 
making a sacrifice which Ernesto little suspected. The Cubans 
are an intensely domestic race; they marry and settle young, 
and Jaime’s thoughts had long since been turned towards mar- 
riage and settlement in life. 

She was a little sefiorita of Matanzas transplanted to New 
York, and very much out of touch with her new surroundings. 
He had known Lolita Frappoli ever since he could remember. 
Her father had been the Count de Pedroso’s admintstrador in 
Cuba, and had managed the estates there during the long 
absence of the family in Paris for the education of the chil- 
dren. Frappoli had no doubt been an honest overseer, for 
he was no richer when he gave up the work than when he 
undertook it. Nevertheless he had quarrelled with the count 
and left under a cloud. Frappoli, unknown to the count, had 
paid tribute to the insurgents to insure the safety of the plan- 
tation. When, at the end of the first year, explanation became 
necessary, the haughty count dismissed Frappoli and refused 
further payment of tribute. The next week the valuable and 
beautiful coffee plantation, the growth of years, was utterly de- 
stroyed, all the buildings burned to the ground, the defenceless 
employees scattered far and wide, their little homes and their 
occupation gone. The count was too ill to be told of the dis- 
aster and died in happy ignorance of it. Frappoli, who was 
now an active agent of the Cuban Junta, had taken his daughter 
to New York, and found for her the position of secretary and 
accompanist to a famous prima donna, then singing in the 
States. There her thorough musical training and knowledge of 
modern languages made her invaluable to her employer; but to 
the young girl, bred in the modesty, reserve, and seclusion of 
Cuban family life, the abrupt transition to free-and-easy Bohe- 
mia and the glitter of stage life was appalling. She stuck 
faithfully to her duties while the prima donna remained in New 
York, but refused to travel with her. 

‘T am only fitted for home life,” she said sadly; so the 
prima donna called her a tearful little fool, and dismissed her 
after deducting part of her salary for breach of contract. But 
the next position, that of daily governess to the invalid daughter 
of a wealthy merchant on Madison Avenue, was hardly an im- 
provement. It was easy to teach the young lady music and 
embroidery, to read the French and Italian classics with her; 
but to the young foreigner, who had never been allowed to 
walk in the streets without the protecting companionship of 
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grandmother or maid, it was nothing short of horrible to be 
forced to take a room in a boarding-house, to walk back and 
forth from her lessons, and frequent the shops alone, and ac- 
custom herself to the independence of American young girls 
and the free-and-easy manners of the young men. Lolita had 
been merry and saucy enough in the protection of her own 
home, but under this strange and, to her, unmaidenly freedom 
she became agonizedly shy. She hardly dared to raise her 
eyes as she passed through the streets. Those who tried to 
befriend her, attracted by a certain quaint prettiness, soon let 
her alone, pronouncing her too bashful and stupid for any use. 

After a year of brave fighting against this spiritual martyr- 
dom, Lolita at last found some one to understand her longing 
for familiar conventionalities. Madame Rommel, the Belgian 
singing teacher, had been brought up in the Old World, and 
she could never reconcile herself to the American young girl. 

“You shall leave all this and make your home with me,” 
she said imperatively. ‘I have a little house and studio and a 
a little French donne at Harlem, and you shall share them with 
me. You can help me by looking after the housekeeping, 
which I detest, and you can earn a little pin-money by playing 
my pupils’ accompaniments and teaching them French and Italian 
diction, which I have no patience for.” 

This had been a happy arrangement. Constantly with her 
dear old friend, busy with lessons and household cares, Lolita 
felt at home and quickly regained her quaint, saucy brightness. 
Here it was that the young Count de Pedroso found the daugh- 
ter of his father’s agent, the playmate of his sister’s childhood. 
It both amused and pleased Don Jaime to see her fidelity to 
her early training, and for her sake he was very mindful of 
all the little conventionalities that surround a young girl of the 
Latin races. His calls became frequent, but Madame Rommel 
was always present, and there were often other friends in the 
pretty studio, so Lolita felt thoroughly at ease and none of 
her friends found her bashful or stupid. 

Perhaps we cannot blame Don Jaime that when he ob- 
tained a raise of salary his hopes rose with it, and he went 
home that very evening to write like a dutiful son to his 
mother, and ask her consent to his marriage with the daughter 
of his father’s disloyal administrador. We may suppose that 
Dofia Paz wept many tears over that letter. It would be 
but natural. Frappoli had’ been under her husband’s dis- 
pleasure, and was now among the rebels who had caused 
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their present poverty and distress. She must give up for ever 
the hope of her eldest son redeeming the family fortunes by a 
brilliant match. Still, she wrote her boy a loving letter of 
consent. Perhaps it was easier to her now than at another 
time, for, surrounded by all the misery and helpless distress 
attendant upon war, the thoughts of worldly ambition and 
success seemed to shrink away and disappear. It was enough 
if her children were safe and happy and had plenty to eat. 
Death and hunger and disease were very near, were all about 
her; anxiety for her younger son gnawed at her heart. Let 
Jaime love and be happy as he pleased, safe in distant New 
York. As for the mother, she would pray for Ernesto, and, 
taking her young daughter by the hand, would go like an 
angel of charity to minister as far as she could to the suffering 
around her. All else was mockery. 

And yet two months went by after receiving his mother’s 
blessing, and Jaime had not yet offered himself to Lolita. 
Madame Rommel was very ill, hopelessly ill, and the young 
girl was devoting all her time and strength to her dying friend. 
Jaime felt that he could not intrude with his selfish plans and 
desires at such a time. Encouraged, however, by a tender 
whisper from Madame Rommel when he was admitted to her 
sick-room for a few moments, he began to make preparations 
for his little nest in his few spare hours. It occupied him and 
kept up his spirits in these dreary days of public and private 
suspense. 

At last the kind old singing-school teacher drew her last 
breath, and Lolita mourned her truly. Motherless and as good 
as fatherless, she had clung with her whole heart to this friend. 
It was sad to lay her away for ever, and sad to break up the 
dear studio. Everything was packed now, and soon she would 
be obliged to turn the key on her only home in the wide 
world and find work again. She sat down in the salon for a 
last look at everything, feeling very desolate, when the young 
French maid-of-all.work threw open the door and announced: 
‘‘ Monsieur le Comte.” 

A sudden embarrassment came over Lolita as the young 
Cuban was ushered into the little drawing-room, now disman- 
tled of all that had once made it so home-like and attractive. 
It was the first time in her life that she had received him 
without the protecting presence of her dear old friend, and for 
a moment it seemed a strange, unmaidenly position. With a 
glance at her mourning, and with trembling lip, she bade him 
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welcome, gracefully and timidly. He bowed low and remained 
standing till she signed him to a chair, and invited him to put 
away hat and cane. 

Jaime could hardly command himself to look at the slender 
little dark thing in her black frock. For her sake he wished to 
save her all possible embarrassment, so he assumed a very 
business-like air. 

‘“‘ Sefiorita,” he began very gravely, looking away from her 
across the room and earnestly scrutinizing the chimney-piece, 
“T called to see you this morning about a matter of some im- 
portance which should be settled at once. I understand that 
you are of legal age, and that you have sole control of the 
affairs of a certain Sefiorita Maria-de-los-Dolores Frappoli?” 

“T am of age,” she replied, reassured by his easy, matter- 
of-fact tone and deferential air, “and I am that lady’s sole 
legal representative.” 

“Among her other affairs, then, you have the disposal of 
her heart and hand?” he continued, still in grave, business- 
like tones. 

““Ye—yes, I suppose so,” she stammered. Dear! what was 
coming next? 

“T have been charged,” he continued quietly, sitting very 
erect and still gazing at the chimney-piece, “by a friend in 
whom I take a warm personal interest, whose happiness I 
think I may say is as dear to me as my own, to speak a good 
word for him as a suitor to the hand of this same Sefiorita 
Frappoli. If you know the young lady well enough to believe 
that his suit is hopeless, and that it would be painful for her 
to have it urged, pray stop me at once, for he would not wish 
to distress her. But if I may—if there is ever so little hope 
for him, let me speak. Let me say how earnestly, how rever- 
ently, how eagerly he desires what he seeks.” 

“ How can I tell?”’ she whispered demurely. ‘“ How can I 
judge of her feelings till I know more about him? Is he—is 
your friend—at all like—yourself, for instance?” 

“Very much,” he replied, and as his head was still partly 
turned from her, she gained courage to lift her eyes and glance 
shyly at him. ‘He is about my age and appearance. He is, 
like myself, a business-man, and, I regret to say, without for- 
tune. He can offer his wife little more than the bare neces- 
saries of life.” 

“And Sefiorita Frappoli has always been accustomed to the 
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luxuries!” she observed sarcastically. 
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A slight smile crossed his lips. “It would not be as bright 
a life or as free from care as he could wish,” he went on. 

“Perhaps it would not be so very dark or weary if she 
shared it with him,” suggested Lolita. 

He started joyfully. ‘‘ Dolores!” he cried; ‘Lola! Lolita!” 
His eyes left the chimney-piece; he turned towards her; then 
a sudden humility seized him. He pressed his hand to his 
head. “I have forgotten what my friend wished me to say 
next.” 

“T think it is my turn now,” she said gently. “ You have 
told me about your friend; now, I ought to tell you some- 
thing about this Sefiorita Frappoli, for whose future you make 
me responsible. [ hope your friend does not overestimate her. 
She is neither pretty nor clever, and she is not always amiable.” 

“As if any one but you would say that!” he muttered. 

“Her little dowry is pitifully small,” she urged. 

“Ah! And my friend supposed her an heiress! 

“ And her father’s life has been under a cloud,” she added, 
very low. 

“Only to her sensitive vision. Her lover saw nothing of 
the sort.” 

“‘But the world knows of it,” she said earnestly and trem- 
blingly. “The world thinks of these things and will think that 
she is no match for him. Your friend, I take it, is a noble- 
man, and owes some consideration to his position. He should 
not choose work and poverty when he might easily marry 
wealth.” 

“ Hang his title!” he exclaimed impetuously. “ You know 
that he does not assume it in business life. As for work and 
poverty, perhaps my friend only adores his sweetheart the more 
for her patient endurance of these things.” 

“‘ Just as she loves him more for his noble disdain of possi- 
ble fortune and ease!” 

“Lolita!” he cried, and suddenly he was kneeling at her 
feet and looking boldly up at her. “ Lolita, isn’t it my turn 
now to talk?” 

“Have I said too much?” 

“Never enough! But my friend thinks it is time he had a 
personal interview. He wants to tell Sefiorita Dolores that she 
is his life, his hope, his joy! He wants to take her hand in 
his, so! He wants to press her to his heart, so! Don’t start, 
dearest! See! I have released you already. I will not em- 


'? 


brace you again till you ask me to do so! 


’ 


” 
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“Don Jaime! You will not be so cruel as to expect that 
of me!” 

“Certainly! It is the only fitting reparation you can make 
for your pretended dislike of me.” 

“ Pretended ?” 

“Oh, very well! If I am so disagreeable to you I will rid 
you of my presence at once. Sefiorita, I have the honor to 
salute you!” And he took up his hat and cane, bowed low, 
and formally made for the door. She ought to have sprung up 
at this juncture and called him back. He slackened his step a 
little to give her time to do so, but she sat immovable and demure. 

He fumbled with the door-handle a moment, then he turned 
and looked at her reproachfully. 

“Lolita! Who is cruel now?” 

Then, indeed, she sprang up and came forward into the 
middle of the room, holding out her hands and smiling shyly. 
He tossed aside hat and cane and came towards her, but with 
both hands held resolutely behind his back. 

“ Sefiorita, you understand that I can do nothing till you 
ask me. I gave you my word.” 

But she remained mute. 

‘Do you wish me to break my word to you?” 

“Yes, I do,” she replied, blushing but decided. 

“ Ah! that alters the case!” and laughing happily he caught 
her once more to his breast, and this time she did not start 
nor shrink, though he even went so far as to touch his lips to 
her brow and cheek. 

“This is our marriage contract,” he said, “signed and 
sealed. You are now my betrothed, solemnly made over to me 
by your guardian and legal representative. You see you have 
been courted with all the usual Cuban formalities. I hope you 
give me credit for discretion.” 

“IT do indeed,” she said; ‘“I am very grateful for your con- 
sideration of my dignity. It would have been very mortifying 
to my pride if any of the preliminaries had been omitted in my 
lonely and unprotected position.” 

“It shall not be lonely or unprotected a day or an hour longer 
than I can help. Will you marry me to-morrow, my child?” 

“And when will the banns be published? Do you forget 
your discretion?” 

“True, I had overlooked that little matter. We must have 
a dispensation, Lolita. To have the banns published three suc- 
cessive Sundays in the usual way would oblige us to wait nearly 
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a month. There are excellent and urgent reasons why one 
publication should suffice, and no doubt his Grace the Arch- 
bishop will see that and dispense us at once. We may con- 
sider it settled. To-day is Thursday. You understand fully 
that on Monday morning, at eight o’clock, we will go straight 
to the cathedral, where the pastor will say a Nuptial Mass and 
make us man and wife. Monday morning, then, you will lay 
aside black for the day, and as there is not time to prepare a 
white gown, you will wear the little plum-colored suit that I 
have so often watched for.” 

“Monday morning! Don Jaime! have you taken leave of 
your senses? Do you not realize that a woman has many pre- 
parations to make before she marries? I will do my best to be 
ready in three months, but anything short of that it would be 
utter unreason to consider.” 

“My good child, now it is you who are demented! Three 
months? Pray when did your reason forsake you? Indeed, I 
am really worried. Three months! Let me feel your pulse and 
look at your tongue.” 

“No, no! It is your tongue that needs looking after!” 

“My little Lola, sit down quietly for a moment and let me 
see if we cannot find your wits for you. What! you will not 
let me sit by your side? Must I sit stiffly opposite you, a 
quarter of a mile away, twirling my thumbs? Why, it is not 
five minutes, sefiorita, since—oh, the inconsistencies of women!” 

“I will try not to be inconsistent any more. From this 
time forth you shall always sit a quarter of a mile away from 
me. But, Don Jaime, there are some practical objections to 
this haste which you do not seem to consider. For instance, 
you have apparently not brought your mind to bear on the 
necessity of looking about for a home, for one thing.” 

“Not brought my mind to bear on it? That shows how 
little you know me! My angel Lolita, have I not already 
gone to the extravagance of engaging the dearest little apart- 
ment you ever saw, right near the dear studio in Harlem. It 
was just made for us two. It may not be absolute perfection, 
but it is the best I have seen, though I have hunted for weeks 
and weeks. I hope you will like the furniture, too; I chose it 
with so much care—” But he checked himself in sudden 
terror. What had he been saying? She drew herself away 
from his arm and looked at him with reproachful, troubled 
eyes and quivering lips. 

“For weeks!” she exclaimed. ‘“ For weeks! O Jaime!” 
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He bit his lips and turned scarlet to the very eyes. Then 
he threw his head back and burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
For his life he could not stop himself, though he was awfully 
sorry to have made such a slip. He laughed till he cried. 
Then he bent forward and buried his face in his hands and 
laughed till he choked. 

“Jaime! Tell me at once what you mean! For weeks you 
have been hunting, and you have it already furnished! O 
Jaime! what did I say or do that made you so sure of me? 
What was there in my manner that made you feel authorized 
to prepare for your marriage weeks before you had proposed 
to me?” She was nearly crying now. “If I was so un- 
maidenly as to betray my great love for you, believe me, Don 
Jaime, I was not consciously so!” 

“ My sweetest!” he exclaimed, and he was sober enough 
now. ‘You unmaidenly! That could never be! Forgive me, 
dearest, if I have been bold and presuming. Listen, Lolita. 
I would have asked for your hand two months ago, when my 
salary was first raised, but I knew you could not leave dear 
Madame Rommel in her illness and I must be patient till all 
was over. She knew, dear Madame Rommel, how I felt, for I 
spoke to her, and she too hoped you would feel that you could 
turn to me when she was gone, and she gave me her blessing 
and consent. But, dearest, I was very restless in those days 
of waiting, and it comforted me a little to be preparing a 
pretty home for you when you should be free. And you 
would have had to come to it! Do you think I would have 
listened to a refusal? My dear girl, if you had chosen to be 
very obstinate, what could have prevented me from taking you 
up in my arms and carrying you off bodily to my castle? It 
was well you took me when you did.” 

She did not look much alarmed. ‘Which do you really 
mean?” she asked. 

““ Excuse me, but which?” he said, puzzled. 

“When you did me the honor to ask for my hand, you said 
that if your suit was distasteful in the least degree to me 
you would withdraw at once. Now you say you never would 
have withdrawn, but would have marched me off into captivity 
without any regard to my feelings.” 

“T suppose I felt pretty safe in saying either,” he replied 
wickedly. 

“Q Jaime, Jaime! The more you talk the worse you make 
matters.” 
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“Very well,” he said. ‘‘ You may do the’ talking for awhile 
and see if that will mend them.” 

Don Jaime had his own way about the wedding, for there . 
was no one to support Lolita in the opposition. But, after all, 
he was never to enjoy the little home he had prepared with 
so much love and pride and at the price of such rigid abste- 
miousness. On the night before his wedding, when he returned 
for the last time to his little hail bedroom in the modest 
boarding-house on Seventeenth Street, he found a note await- 
ing him, written in a carefully disguised hand: 


“Tf you have any influence with your brother, persuade him 
to abandon his mad scheme or to pay tribute to the Cuban 
Republic. There is no hope for him if he keeps on in his 
present course. ‘CUBA LIBRE.’” 


It flashed through Jaime’s mind that the warning could 
come from but one source. No doubt Frappoli knew that the 
insurgents were planning a raid on the :ugenio, and was trying 
to save the son of his former employer, the brother of his 
daughter’s lover. It would be difficult to induce Ernesto to 
abandon his enterprise. He had borrowed several thousand 
dollars for the necessary machinery and constructions; it was 
now the height of the grinding season, and Ernesto had written 
that in a few days they would be cutting the cane, that the 
fields promised an abundant yield, and he hoped to clear the 
whole of his debt from this first harvest. He could not draw 
back now. Jaime felt there was no time to lose in useless 
regrets. He obtained from his employers a two weeks’ vacation 
for his honeymoon; this would give him ample time to run 
down to Cuba, interview Ernesto and help him wind up affairs. 

“ There is going to be war. You had better stay right here 
and take out your papers as an American citizen,” said his 
employer when he bade him good.-by. 

Jaime shrugged his shoulders and smiled grimly. ‘‘ We were 
prosperous enough under the old Spanish rule before these 
cursed insurrections. I ask you, What would you do in my 
place? You find fault with your own government, but when it 
comes to war you will forget everything and stand by it right 
or wrong, will you not?” 

“We don’t have any but righteous wars,” said his employer 
warily, but with a good-humored wink. “Take care of your- 
self, young man, for we don’t want to lose you; but let me 
tell you, though I am no jingo, you would find this place too 
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hot for you if war is declared before you are an American 
citizen.” 

“It is understood, then, that if there is war, I lose my 
place,” said Jaime calmly enough, but as he walked away there 
was a lump in his throat. It was not pleasant on one’s 
wedding day to be confronted with the prospect of being 
penniless. If he took Lolita to Cuba, he must be fully pre- 
pared never to return. That meant that the little flat in 
Harlem must be underlet, if possible, and the furniture sold. 
Some very unmanly tears forced their way to his eyes. 

But there were other things to weep over than vanished 
castles in the air. On their arrival in Matanzas, Jaime and 
Lolita found Dofia Paz busily working with the Spanish Red 
Cross Society in its efforts to relieve the distressing cases of 
misery and destitution among the refugees, crowded and starving 
in wretched quarters. The sufferings of war left no class un- 
touched, and it almost broke Jaime’s heart to look about their 
once stately, luxurious home and see it stripped of everything 
that could be sold or pawned, and see the scantiness and 
poverty of their once abundant table. 

“Tam getting to be an expert cook,” said Lolita gaily. 
“Shall I make you a delicious rat-stew to-day, my dear count? 
I am sorry we can’t afford cat, but they have risen to thirty 
cents apiece and are very thin at that. They would not keep 
the wolf from the door.” 

“TI wish the wolf would come to the door,” said Jaime 
grimly, “then I would shoot him and we could at least have 
wolf steaks.” 

With all her brave, practical little soul the young bride 
threw herself into the service of charity. The insurgents’ policy 
of devastation, together with the former captain-general’s policy 
of concentration, had pushed to extremes the horrors invariably 
attendant upon a prolonged state of warfare in whatever clime 
or among whatever peoples, and in fever-ridden Cuba the misery 
seemed doubly accentuated. The government could with diffi- 
culty find provisions for its own half-fed and fever-stricken 
troops, and the refugees were perforce left largely to the 
charity of the towns-people, who, with few resources at their 
command, could do but little to ameliorate the unhappy con- 
dition of affairs. 

It was with infinite sadness that Jaime descended from the 
leisurely train that had borne him from Matanzas into the 
interior, and viewed for the first tine since its destruction their 
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once beautiful coffee plantation and saw evidences of Ernesto’s 
attempts at planting fields of sugar-cane. Ernesto had flatly 
refused to stir from the spot. He said he had faith in the 
ability of the troops to guard the estate if only he were sure 
of help from the working-people; but their awe of the insur- 
gents, their vivid remembrance of former scenes of devastation, 
made them timid and half-hearted, and they needed his con- 
stant presence to encourage them to work. The difficulty of 
getting food was great. Ernesto shared their hardships with 
the men, as his gaunt, wan appearance proved. Jaime pleaded 
with him in vain. 

‘‘That warning is a mere threat, a bit of bravado,” Ernesto 
declared. ‘ We have seen absolutely nothing of any insurgents 
so far, and we have been here three months. I have fifty 
soldiers constantly patrolling the outskirts of my plantation, 
and my workmen can be armed in a few minutes at the first 
signal. Stay two or three days with me and you will see how 
peacefully everything is going on.” 

Things were fairly under way. Of the former beautiful 
cafetal, where the evergreen coffee-bush grew under the shade 
of fruit-trees of every variety, intersected by broad avenues of 
royal palms and fragrant oranges, no trace remained. Ruins of 
burned buildings and stumps of blackened trees were all that 
was left of the country home of their childhood. Ernesto had 
cleared the fields for many acres and planted them with sugar- 
cane, converting the cafeta/ into an ingenio. He had bought 
machinery and built an engine-house, the tall chimney of 
which was rapidly being completed. It would be ready in time 
for the late sugar harvest. Hastily constructed shanties sheltered 
the working-people, while Ernesto himself, the mayoral, and the 
engineer in charge of the cane-crushing machinery slept at the 
engine-house to guard the valuable plant. 

The second night after his arrival Jaime was sharing the 
watch with his brother. From dark till midnight he paced the 
grounds near the engine-house, his rifle slung over his shoulder, 
pistols at his belt, and a couple of sleuth-hounds following at 
his heels. The night was exquisitely still and peaceful; the 
crisp, dry, invigorating air of the interior was a tonic to tired 
nerves. The stars in the deep darkness of the sky looked 
wonderfully near. They seemed to all but speak. The moun- 
tain breeze scarcely stirred the atmosphere. A sudden cry of 
alarm rang through the stillness; the dogs sniffed the air un- 
easily and Jaime strained every nerve to listen to the note of 
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danger. It had hardly died away before he saw a small tongue 
of flame leaping through the distant cane-fields, then another 
and another. Already he could detect the ominous crackle of 
fire, and again the shrill warning of the sentinels rang out. 
Jaime sprang towards the engine-house to rouse the sleepers, 
when one of the powerful hounds made a sudden leap upon 
him and threw him to the ground. The other lay crouching in 
terror by his side whining piteously. Jaime struggled to free 
himself from the dog’s grip, calling loudly to rouse the occu- 
pants of the engine-house, but he had hardly regained his feet 
when the hound seized him by the clothes and held him back. 
He was conscious of a terrific glare of light, the air was full 
of flying objects, and a blow on the head knocked him sense- 
less. 

It was a sad awakening for him,—the cane-fields a sea of 
flame, the engine-house a burning wreck, and the soldiers 
dragging from the ruins three crushed and mutilated bodies. 
The young Andalusian sergeant had tears of helpless rage in 
his eyes, and was shaking his fist toward the hills. ‘Oh, the 
mean, cowardly dynamite fiends! If we could only get at 
them to fight them! But they do their. dastardly work in the 
dark and through traitors, and are gone before you know it.” 

Ernesto was still breathing. The anguish in his eyes was 
as much mental as physical. “The warning—you were right,” 
he gasped. “My poor mother! It is ruin for you all. My 
debts! Oh! forgive me.” 

“That is nothing; we can work; that is nothing,” sobbed 
Jaime. “O my darling brother! you tried to do your duty. 
Think of your soul now; one little prayer— ” 

“Must I go?” Ernesto gasped again. ‘I am not suffering 
much ; I should be all right but for this weakness—this suffo- 
cation. Oh, support me! I am falling! Give me air—air!” 

They could not stanch the wounds in the poor shattered 
body. The gasping, fainting boy looked agonizedly at them; 
then he grew still and ceased struggling. 

“Ts this death?” he whispered. ‘God is good. O sweet 
Christ! who hast bled for me, into Thy hands—my poor sinful 
soul—Thou knowest all! O Jesus! Mary!” 

And so he swooned out of life. Jaime threw himself sob- 
bing on the ground beside his brother and the dogs crept 
whining about him. Then the sergeant touched him compas- 
sionately and helped him to rise. 

“ The flames will soon sweep this way. I can feel the heat 
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from them. We must start at once with the bodies if you 
wish to give them Christian burial.” 

The workmen had rushed from their shanties at the first 
sound of the explosion, and seeing the ruin and the advancing 
flames, had scattered in terror, seizing their scanty belongings 
and making for shelter at the nearest point of the trochas. 

In silence and sadness the soldiers tramped along, bearing 
the bodies on hastily improvised Jitters. Jaime walked beside 
them, one hand resting on his murdered brother’s shoulder, 
the other on the head of the faithful hound whose keen scent 
of danger had saved him from sharing the same fate. At the 
turn of the avenue, where the main road skirts the wood, the 
dog suddenly barked, and they caught sight for an instant of 
figures in ambush. There was a short, sharp interchange of 
shots; the insurgents retired, and the little troop went on its 
way, carrying one more litter than before. 

A few days later Jaime lay on the veranda looking across 
the pretty bay at Matanzas. Lolita sat near her wounded 
husband, sewing quietly. Their deep thankfulness in being 
together again softened the sorrow of these days, but their 
faces were very grave. 

“T ought to be glad at the news from New York that our 
little apartment is let and that the tenants have bought the 
furniture,” said Jaime sadly. “It gives us a little ready money 
for the present in case there is war and we cannot return to 
New York. But I am afraid I am more sentimental than prac- 
tical. Think of it, Lola! Before the insurrections our estate 
was valued at $350,000. Alter a few years of peace it will be 
worth again as much, yet to-day we are grateful to the Ameri- 
can who accepts it from us in payment of debts amounting to 
less than $15,000. We could never have the heart to live 
there again, now,” he added by way of excuse. 

She pressed his hand gently. “I think you did right. 
Debts are a fearful burden,” she said practically. “Now you 
are independent.” 

“ But it is so different from my dreams for you,” he com- 
plained. 

“Indeed, Jaime,’ she said, with tears in her eyes, “I am 
almost glad that we have sorrows and hardships to bear. 
There is so much suffering about us that riches and comforts 
would seem cowardly, almost guilty. I could not enjoy them. 
Your dear mother and Primitiva are glad to have you here, 
and offer us their home with hearts full of love. They devote 
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their time and strength to the suffering, and I help them by 
attending to the household cares. It is better so. Now I do 
not feel cowardly and useless.” 

He hesitated. “Lola,” he said inquiringly, “the Captain- 
General offers me, when I am well enough to work again, a 
position on the staff for relief work in the interior. I shall be 
doing for Cuba what Ernesto tried to do for our estate and 
people: encouraging the farmers to go back to their farms, 
and to revive industry and agriculture in the devastated 
provinces. The kitchens and stores that are established in the 
cities will be duplicated in the country districts and every 
inducement offered to the people to plant their farms again. I 
shall have charge of disbursing the relief funds.” 

“What else does the Captain-General’s offer mean?” she 
asked. 

“Tt means a noble work of true practical charity and hu- 
manity. It also means the sacrifice of my New York position, 
which in case of war I should have to give up anyway. It 
means a beggarly salary, a mere pittance, which may not even 
be regularly paid. It means frequent separation, as I shall 
have to leave you here with my mother and Primitiva and 
make many journeys into the interior, and it means danger, 
for the insurgents are still strongly entrenched on the moun- 
tains.” 

“TI know you are not afraid of poverty or work,” she said 
quietly. “You have proved it, and I love you for it. I do 
not believe you are afraid of danger either.” 

“IT?” he exclaimed. “I afraid?” He reddened and 
laughed. “I thought I was asking if you were afraid!” he 
explained. Then his eyes flashed, he drew her proudly toward 
him and kissed the brave little mouth. “I have your answer, 
dear. Now I will try to get well quick.” He sighed a little. 
“I did not think you would spend your honeymoon as nurse 
to a poor wounded man!” 

“JT am only too thankful to be a nurse,” she replied, “when 
I think how near I came to being a widow!" And she stooped 
to caress tenderly the noble head of the big hound lying at 
her feet. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS OF TINTORETTO. 


BY MARY F. NIXON, 


f OWELL has said that in the sixteenth century 
geniuses were as common as they have been 
rare before and since, and the atmosphere of 
medizval Venice was peculiarly suited to the 
fostering of talent, the growth of genius. A 
repaiilic, baaiiy and vigorous, the “Queen of the Adriatic” 
was so constantly occupied in commerce as to prevent such in- 
ternal squabbles as rent the heart of Italy between Guelph and 
Ghibelline, Scaliger and Visconti. 
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To the lovely, rose-hued waters of the lagoons were brought 
all of the luxury and splendor of the Orient to delight artistic 
eyes; the city itself, with its palaces and towers, seeming to 
float between sea and sky, was a fitting cradle for the artist 
soul, lulled by the dreamy rhythm of the sea, nursed in its 
beauty-loving arms, and attaining full completeness in its tran- 
quil perfections. 

Into this atmosphere of sturdy virtue and artistic refinement 
there came, in the year 1518, Jacopo, son of Battista Robusto, 
a cloth-dyer by trade, and to this fact Jacopo owed his nick- 
name of “Tintoretto” (The Little Dyer). The boy early 
showed a talent for drawing, and his parents placed him in the 
studio of the great master, Titian. Here he did not long re- 
main, for his genius was of too original an order to permit him 
to endure the tutelage of any one. The great colorist largely 
influenced him, however, as is shown by the motto which Tin- 
toretto placed upon the walls of his studio: “Il disegno di 
Michel Angelo, e ’| colorito di Titiano!” 

Years of study followed: study of nature, the cast, anatomy, 
chiaroscuro. So careful was he to be exact that the Chevalier 
Carlo Ridolfi, the great biographer of Venetian artists, tells us 
that he made small clay images, draped them, arranged them 
in various ways and placed them in tiny houses, to study the 
lights and shadows which fell from diminutive windows. No 
detail was too insignificant and his studies looked endless, so 
much so that he seemed mad to the people about him. 

Mr. Stearns, in his admirable life of Tintoretto, says: 
“None of the great artists of Italy suffered so much from lack 
of encouragement, patronage, and appreciation as Jacopo 
Robusto; this, no doubt, had its influence in determining the 
bent of his genius, which was always more or less serious, and 
often with an undertone of deep pathos.” 

The Venetians were not so generous as the princely Floren- 
tines, such as that Duke of Tuscany who presented Benvenuto 
Cellini with a house as a reward for his “ Perseus.” Tintoretto 
seems to have painted for the love of his art and for the good 
which he might do, content with a bare living, and ‘there is 
no record of a more unselfish devotion to an elevated pursuit.” 

The first mention of Jacopo, by the cognomen which clung 
to him ever after, was in connection with an exhibition of paint- 
ings by the youth of Venice. Robusto’s picture was a portrait 
of his brother and himself, done by lamplight in so wonderful 
a manner that a companion wrote: 
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“Si Tinctorettus noctis sic lucet in umbris, 
Exorto faciet quid radiante die?” 


The great paintings of the times expressed clearly the trend 
of thought in the various cities. The Florentine works were 
religious in character, homely scenes, Holy Families and Ma- 
donnas; the Roman paintings were historical, portraying Con- 
stantine and his glories, or the Acts of the Apostles. Each city 
had its specialty, and the Venetians were especially religious 
with a robust piety which to-day her cathedral testifies to, a 
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monument to that brave race of seamen who served as a 
breastwork for Christianity against the Mohammedans. 

But lordly Venice was gorgeous beyond compare. Its palaces 
were frescoed inside and out by the finest artists of the day; 
its nobles were arrayed in purple and fine linen and glistening 
with gold and gems. Therefore it was to be expected that its 
religious paintings should show gorgeous pageantries, feasts, or 
processions. Tintoretto followed the general rule in his choice 
of subjects, but he painted with a spirituality and a deep re- 
ligious feeling which seems more indicative of the Spanish 
school. 

There was, moreover, such intensity and energy in each 
stroke of his brush that he won for himself the title of “II 
Furioso.” Vasari said of him that he possessed the “ most 
singular, capricious, and determined hand, with the boldest, 
most extravagant, and obstinate brain, that had ever yet be- 
longed to the domain of painting’’; but Vasari was so enamored 
of Titian that he was inclined to undervalue the work of the 
man with whom Titian is said to have quarrelled. 

Emerson says that the true artist must be 


M:, 25 -» Biuoleal, 
Tremulous, impressional, 
Alive to gentle influence 
Of landscape and of sky, 
And <ender to the spirit-touch 
Of man’s or maiden’s eye; 
But, to his native centre fast, 
Shall into Future fuse the Past, 
And the world’s flowing in its own mould recast.” 


Tintoretto’s character seems to bear out this description. 
He was ardent, energetic, eager, devoted to art, deeply reli- 
gious, amiable, generous but not extravagant, neither jealous 
nor vain, sincere, refined, and of a purity of character rare 
enough in the century in which he lived. In all the various 
documents relating to the Venetian painters there is no slur 
upon the morality of Jacopo Robusto, no blot upon his 
escutcheon. 

A youthful portrait represented the artist as with a long, 
oval face, square chin, short beard, an open countenance, with 
clear eyes and sensitive mouth, and the carrier in his famous 
picture of the “ Golden Calf” much resembles him. The Tin- 
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toretto with which we are familiar, however, is such as he 
portrayed in his portrait of himself, now in the Uffizi at Flor- 
ence. It is the likeness of a fine old man with the hoary hair 
which is such a crown of glory to the good, and a care-worn, 
deeply-lined face, with that nobility of expression which comes 
to strong souls who have battled and won, and who have 
learned “ How much glory there is in being good.” 

One of the finest of the master’s paintings, one of his first, 
and yet, fortunately, one in which the main figure is still well 
preserved, is a lovely Madonna, now in the Venetian Academy. 

Our Lady stands upon a pedestal, clad in robes of soft- 
hued blue; clad simply, yet, oh! the marvellous grace in the 
lines of the drapery which covers her from the modest throat 
to the sandaled feet. Her arms are half outspread, and seem 
to draw the mantle about her, yet extend it to shelter in its 
generous folds the faithful ones at her feet. Upon her simply 
parted hair is a veil which droops upon her shoulders and her 
waist is encircled with a golden girdle. The coloring is per- 
fect, and each line of the figure—the soft brown hair, the 
mild blue eyes, the rose-leaf skin, the slender wrists, the hands 
which look as if meant for loving service, the incomparably 
sweet, protecting expression—all make us say to ourselves: 
“That is just what I always thought our Blessed Mother was 
like!” At each side of the pedestal kneel her devotees, no 
doubt likenesses of some of the famous churchmen of the day, 
although their features are well-nigh indistinguishable from the 
lapse of time. A semicircle of bodiless cherubs poise above 
Our Lady’s head and a soft radiance is diffused about her. 

Nothing could be more lovely than the spirit and sentiment 
of the picture; it is an incentive to everything “lovely and of 
good report,” and Tintoretto must have lived very near to the 
heights of virtue so perfectly to portray its most complete 
votary : 

“Ere from the chambers of thy silent thought 
That face looked out on thee, painter divine, 
What innocence, what love, what loveliness, 
What purity must have familiar been 
Unto thy soul before it could express 
The holy beauty in that visage seen!” 


Very different from this simple picture, yet equally as artistic, 
is the “ Miracle of Saint Mark,” the pride of the Venetians, 
and probably the most famous of Tintoretto’s paintings. 
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Each guild in those early days had a patron saint, a pious 
practice which it is a pity we have not in vogue in these days 
of irreverence and carelessness. Tintoretto is said to have had 
influential relatives in the Guild of St. Mark, and when he was 
thirty-one he obtained an order to paint for this guild a huge 
canvas (twenty feet long) which was to represent the miracle 
of Saint Mark rescuing a slave from torture and death. This 
marked an epoch in the artist’s career, for the exhibition of 
his work was his first step into the Temple of Fame, and praise 
poured in upon him from every side. 

The subject of the picture is one of those beautiful tradi- 
tions which are such realities to those of the faith, and so de- 
votional in all their tendencies. A devout Venetian had been 
taken captive, made a slave by the Turks, and upon his refus- 
ing to forsake his faith was about to be put to death. In 
response to his pious prayers Saint Mark descended from 
heaven in a flash of blinding light, shattered the instrument of 
torture and so terrified the Turks that they spared the victim. 

Few subjects could be grander, and the painting symbolizes 
one of the most comforting doctrines of the church: the eff- 
cacy of prayer, and the permission of God to his saints to 
come to the aid of his suffering ones in time of trouble. On 
this canvas are over thirty figures, and it would appear crowded 
were it not for the perfect adjustment of all, so that each 
figure has its raison d’étre. The prpstrate Venetian, enslaved, 
bound, and almost despairing, is superbly conceived, showing 
the advantages of the artist’s early anatomical studies; the 
startled figures grouped about; the tense body of the tur- 
baned Turk holding up the broken hammer to the astonished 
judge, who leans from a dais in amazement—all these are 
pregnant with action and life, marvellous with color. 

The saint appears in the air above, like an eagle swooping 
upon his prey, and it is impossible to conceive anything more 
glorious than the action expressed in his figure. Monsieur 
Taine says: “ Here is a man, head downward in the air, his 
clothes flying, yet he does not appear unnatural nor more sur- 
prising than the occasion requires.” This is due in part to the 
genius of Tintoretto, but still more is it the outcome of the 
fact that the artist realized that this was not a “man, head 
downwards,” and hence unnatural; it was a saint to whom 
were given supernatural powers. The heart of the Catholic 
painter was equal to his head, and it was given to him ina 
rare degree to combine artistic merit with devotion, and the 
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religious feeling of this picture shows the true spirit of its 
creator, for 
“. . . What of beautiful 
Man, by strong spell and earnest toil, has won 
To take intelligible forms of art 
are recognized to be 
Desires and yearnings, 
feelings after Him, 
And by Him only to 
be satisfied 
Who is Himself the 
Eternal Loveliness.” 


Tintoretto’s attention 
to detail is shown not 
only in the rich habili- 
ments of the actors in 
the dramatic scene, nor 
the study of each pose 
and figure, but in the 
bits of landscape, the 
columns, arches, lattices, 
and the graceful fringe 
of leafy branches which 
break the sky-line, and, 
framing in the vivid scene 
softly, tone in exquisitely 
with the clouds of the 
blue sky beyond. 

An interesting fact in 
connection with this pic- 
ture is that one of the 
two sketches which the 
artist made for it was 
given to Charles Sumner, 





‘“ONE OF THE FINEST OF THE MASTER’S the creat slave champion, 
PAINTINGS.” = a 
and is now in the pos- 


session of George Harris, Esq., of Boston. 

There are many charming byways in Venice. Indeed, every- 
where is a dazzling beauty of sea and sky; but it is a rare 
treat to glide in a gondola from Saint Mark's, under the Bridge 
of Sighs, through the narrow Canaletti where palaces old in 
song and story rise on either hand, and your blue-shirted gon- 
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dolier sings dreamily, “O Italia Bella, ti con amore io canto.” 
Come hither on a balmy spring day, far away to the north of 
Venice, where the church of Santa Maria dell’ Orto looks out 
toward Murano and the Tyrol. What a beautiful old church 
it is! Built at the end of the fourteenth century, when Gothic 


architecture was in_ its 
perfection, its quaint fa- 
cade, with the carven 
portal, exquisite win- 
dows, and rows of stone 
saints, is fascinating to 
the lover of architecture. 
But the interior contains 
treasures such as kings 
have in vain sighed for 
and coveted. Upon the 
walls hang many won- 
derful paintings, among 
them Tintoretto’s “ Last 
Judgment” and the 
“Worship of the Golden 
Calf.” Both of these 
contain lessons which he 
who runs may read; 
but more beautiful than 
either, though not more 
remarkable, and certainly 
less well known, is his pre- 
sentation of the “ Miracle 
of Saint Agnes.” This 
painting is a perfect ex- 
ample of the great mas- 
ter’s skill and of his en- 
tirely natural method. 

A Protestant writer 
recently said that the 
difficulty which Protest- ‘‘ THE INTEREST OF THE PICTURE CENTRES IN 
ants, especially Ameri- THAT SLIGHT MAIDENLY FIGURE.” 
cans, find in placing themselves ex rapport with medizval art arises 
from an ignorance of the legends of the Catholic Church, and 
adds: “We know enough of the erratic doings of the Greek 
demi-gods, and it is time that we wére better informed concern- 
ing these spiritual heroes and heroines to whom we owe so much.” 

VOL, LXIX.— 49 
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The scene which Tintoretto represented in this matchless 
work is one of peculiar interest from a religious point of view 
as well as artistically, and 


“. 6. =~. «6What at best 
The beautiful creations of man’s art 
If resting not on some diviner ground 
Than man’s own mind that formed them ?”’ 


Saint Agnes was a young Roman maiden, living about 290 
A. D., in the reign of the monster Diocletian. Sempronius, the 
prefect’s son, desired her for his bride, but she refused him, 
saying, “I am the bride of Jesus Christ, and all thy wealth 
and pleasures cannot tempt me from my heavenly Spouse!” 
The young man falling ill, his father besought Saint Agnes to 
yield, and upon her again refusing she was accused of being a 
Christian and condemned to torture and death. As she was led 
out to execution Sempronius, hoping to force her to yield to 
him, rushed out to rescue her and carry her away by force, but as 
soon as he laid his hand upon her he fell to the ground, dead. 
His father raised his voice in grief, and at this the tender 
heart of the sweet saint was touched. She knelt beside the 
prostrate form, prayed to God to restore him, and with such 
efficacy that he arose to his feet. The prefect desired to save 
Saint Agnes’ life in gratitude for his son’s recovery, but the 
populace dragged her away and put her to death, like Saint 
Paul, by the sword. 

The picture illustrates the moment when Saint Agnes prays 
for the dead Sempronius. In the background rise in stately 
splendor the pillars, arches, and a grand basilica of ancient 
Rome, while above them is a band of the most perfect angels 
ever painted. They are not impossible, limp creatures, nor 
like ballet-dancers, nor chubby cherubs; they are airy, graceful 
beings, natural in pose, holding the martyr’s crown in readiness 
for the sweet soul who was angelic in her purity. 

About her is a motley group of centurions, noble Romans, 
women, slaves, fierce soldiery, all life-like; but the interest of 
the picture centres in that slight, maidenly figure, so modest, 
so exalted, so womanly, so Christian! Beside her is her em- 
blem, the lamb of innocence. The prostrate youth, just return- 
ing to life, gazes upon her with an expression of wondering 
awe and reverence. Well might she inspire it, for although 
almost a child, she was a marvel of virtue to the fierce spirits 
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‘‘ THE SWEETNESS OF THE LITTLE MAID PRESENTING HERSELF IN THE TEMPLE,’’ 


about her. Plato says: ‘“‘ The creations of the painter’s brain 
stand and look as if alive. But ask them a question and they 
keep a solemn silence.” 

Not so; they speak to all hearing ears and seeing eyes, and 
the lesson of this painting is open to all who will learn. It is 
the triumph of purity over passion, of faith over death, of 
Christianity over the heathen world. No one can look at it 
unmoved and without feeling within himself a longing for the 
virtues which so ennoble poor human nature. So much does 
one feel this aspect of the work that one’s inclination is to 
leave it uncriticised. Indeed, the most critical could find little 
fault and few flaws. It is a piece of the soul of the great man 
himself, and his finest work as to its technique, depths of feel- 
ing, and intrinsic worth. 

Scarcely less lovely, though less heroic, is another painting 
upon the walls of Santa Maria dell’ Orto. 

The “ Presentation of the Virgin’’ was long a favorite sub- 
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ject in religious art, and there is something in Tintoretto’s ren- 
dering of it which fills the eyes with tears. The sweetness of 
the little maid presenting herself in the Temple as any ordi- 
nary Jewish child should do; she who was the Queen among 
women, with the weight of a mighty destiny upon her, the long 
foretold of prophecy—how purely docile she was! 

The high-priest, in a magnificent costume, stands on the 
steps of the Temple, and the steps themselves are a triumph 
of the painter’s art. The walls of the building are shown in 
all the magnificence of carving, and the steps are painted in 
the most remarkable imitation of stone-work and arranged 
semicircularly, giving a fine opportunity to show the various 
figures grouped about. 

Lazy Eastern beggars, such as besieged Saint Peter at the 
Gate Beautiful, sun themselves, oblivious to so every-day a per- 
formance as the presentation of a poor maiden in the Temple. 
Some have even turned their backs; but others look dully on, 
neither interested nor curious. 

In the foreground are two superb figures. An old man has 
sprung to his feet and gazes fixedly at the child. What stirs 
within his breast? Surely, the intensity of his gaze betokens 
that to him is granted some inner sense of the significance of 
the scene. To the left a young peasant woman, whose spirited 
figure has the grace of Guido’s women, is pointing out to her 
child the form of the Blessed Virgin, and of all the assemblage 
she and the old man are the only ones who seem to realize, 
even in a measure, the presence of the Mother of God. The 
pity of it! It is a sad picture, and yet it is a blessed sadness: 


“All beauty makes us sad, yet not in vain; 
For who would be ungracious to refuse, 
Or not to use, this sadness without pain, 
Whether it flows upon us from the hues 
Of sunset, from the time of stars and dews, 
From the clear sky or natures pure of stain? 
All beautiful things bring sadness, nor alone 
Music, whereof that wisest poet spake; 
Because in us keen longings they awake 
After the good for which we pine and groan, 
From which, exiled, we make continual moan, 
Till once again we may our spirits slake 
At those clear streams which man did first forsake 
When he would dig for fountains of his own.” 
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“La Sposalizio,” or the Marriage of Saint Catherine, is 
one of the best known of Tintoretto’s paintings. It hangs in 
the Sala de Colegio of the Doge’s Palace, Venice. The story 
of the noble Alexandrian princess is too well known to need 
repetition, and the beauty of this painting lies in its coloring 
and the grace of its figures. Its chief interest lies in the fact 
that the Madonna is supposed to be a portrait of the wife of 
Tintoretto. 

Faustina dei Vescovi was the daughter of a noble house, 
and she showed herself to be a woman of rare good sense in 
that she was willing to marry beneath her—as the world of 
her day called it—preferring a man of genius and piety to the 
profligate nobility which surrounded her. The marriage seems 
to have been a very happy one, and their home in the Palazzo 
Camello, a grand old marble palace, carved and pillared in 
medizval beauty, still standing upon the banks of the Grand 
Canal, was a more harmonious one than that of many artists 
in those days or since. Tintoretto was devoted to his wife, 
and her oval, thoughtful face, with so much of noble beauty 
in its aristocratic lines, appears in many of the artist’s pictures, 
especially when he portrays the Madonna. 

In “La Sposalizio” the Blessed Virgin is upon a dais, 
robed in-soft blue draperies, holding in her tender arms the 
Infant Christ and bending over him with much womanliness 
and dignity in her graceful pose. Her face is refined, gentle, 
and far more lovely than that of Saint Catherine. The latter 
kneels before the throne, robed in the rich and rather extrava- 
gant costume of Venetian dames. She is in the act of receiv- 
ing the marriage ring from the hand of the Babe, our Lord, a 
chubby child far from divine, who seems rather amused at the 
performance. He has neither the artless, baby look of Murillo’s, 
nor the divinity of Raphael’s Child God. The Doge, Nicolo 
da Ponte, Tintoretto’s great patron, a venerable-looking man, 
kneels at the left, a devotee near him, while above them 
angels carry celestial flowers. The picture has not the vivid 
life which animates the Saint Agnes, nor the dramatic ele- 
ments of the Saint Mark, nor the tenderness of the Presenta- 
tion, but it has a dignity, a significance, and a beauty all its 
own. 

Emerson in his essay on Humanity in Art says: “All great 
actions have been simple and all great pictures are,” and it is 
the calm simplicity of ‘La Sposalizio” which pleases. It is 
one of the pictures of which one feels that it was painted for 
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one’s self rather than for the multitude, and it appeals to all 
those “capable of being touched by simplicity and lofty emo- 
tion.” 

Tintoretto painted three “ Crucifixions,” each one a master- 
piece, but the one now in the Scuola di San Rocco is con- 
sidered the finest. It is grandly awful! The most dramatic, * 
the most terrible scene in the world’s history is portrayed as 
only a master with Tintoretto’s vivid action could paint, and 
yet as sympathetically as only his mighty heart could con- 
ceive it. 

There is a subtle darkness over the whole scene, yet figures 
and groups stand out distinctly, each one notable but second- 
ary to the majestic form of the crucified Saviour of men. The 
fear-stricken, grief-laden group of disciples at the foot of the 
cross has a pathos beyond expression, and the soldiery and 
centurions, horses and men, seem crowded in a vast melée, yet 
in the artist’s wonderful grouping each has some specific action 
to perform. A radiant nimbus is behind the head of Christ, 
as if the sun dignified what earth so despised. The face of the 
Master is bent down so as to be invisible--a master-stroke of 
genius, for who could bear to look upon so awful a sight? 
At the foot of the cross stands the Blessed Virgin, her face 
upraised to her Son, one hand extended pathetically to touch 


the cross: 
“Quis est homo qui non fleret, 


Matrem Christi si videret 
In tanto supplicio?” 


A critic says of this picture: “I pity the Christian who has 
seen the painting without feeling more profoundly the serious- 
ness of life, and how real and imperative are the obligations 
of religion.” To the Catholic the picture means far more than 
this feeling of duty. It means that our hearts sweil, our eyes 
fill, and our spirits yearn to spend our lives in atoning by loving 
service to the Crucified Saviour for the awfulness of his death 
for us, and to endeavor to comfort the heart of His Mother by 
tenderest affection : 


“In the shadow of the rood, 
Love and Shame together stood ; 
Love, that bade Him bear the blame 
Of her fallen sister, Shame ; 
Shame, that by the pangs thereof 
Bade Him break His Heart for Love.”’ 
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When Tintoretto bent all the energies of his genius to paint- 
ing this wonderful, almost inspired work of the 

“ Divine Humanity that hung 

To brutal gaze exposed,” 
he portrayed the mightiest dogma of religion, and showed forth 
his own belief clearer than by a Credo in words. He teaches 
that one should : 
“Love the Love that did for his love die— 
All love is lost but upon God alone.” 

And all who are familiar with this great master and lovable 





‘ITS CHIEF INTEREST LIES IN THE FACT THAT THE MADONNA IS SUPPOSED TO 
BE A PORTRAIT OF THE WIFE OF TINTORETTO.” 


man feel for him that warm glow of affectionate regard which 
one has for a kindly teacher who has led him step by step to 
higher things. Had Tintoretto not lived as he did and been 
what he was he might have been a famous artist, but he could 
not have raised up for us noble and beautiful ideals. 

His life was spent in 


“,. . . raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with love 











RAPHAEL'S TRANSFIGURATION. 


That better self shall live till human time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb, 
Unread for ever.” 


He died in 1594 after a long and useful life, and we think 
of him ever admiringly, tenderly, as one of those rare souls 


who feel 
“,. . . the high, stern-featured beauty 


Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days.” 


RAPHAEL’S TRANSFIGURATION. 
BY D. J. MCMACKIN. 


EHOLD, no ministering Angels come 
From Thine eternal Home, 

As whilom on the tempter’s mountain height, 
' ® Or on that doleful night 

To aid, anon, in dark Gethsemani 

Thy frail humanity. 





Lo! now, Thy visage as the sun aglow, 
Thy vesture white as snow, 
The Prophets and the Law adoring Thee— 
Incarnate Divinity! 
So hath expectant Darkness seen the Light 
And human eyes been ravished of the sight. 
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CHRIST THE NEED OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


BY REV. MICHAEL P, SMITH, C.S.P. 


S67} ERO AHENOBARBUS, Lord of Rome, wished 
% that all his subjects had but one single neck, 
which he might sever at a blow. The ancient 
world grovelled at the feet of this deified mon- 
ster; repulsive beyond belief, he was the epi- 
tome of itself, and his cruelty has found an echo in every land, 
in every age. 

Humanity, struggling for its own betterment since the 
beginning, had devised no better principle of existence than 
the law of intimidation, whereby the life, liberty, and happiness 
of the multitude were immolated to the ferocity of the few. 
Hopeless bondage was the rule; ruthless despotism, the excep- 
tion that proved the rule. 





MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN. 


Pharao the oppressor ; Nimrod, hunter of men and beasts; 
Sargon and Cyrus, Cambyses and Xerxes, Darius the Mede 
and Alexander of Macedon—all these great names, that make 
the history of half-forgotten times, are writ in the blood of 
human hecatombs on bulwarks reared from the corpses of the 
slain. Deep calleth unto deep. Ameneman, librarian of Rame- 
ses, three thousand years ago asked his pupil: “ What is the 
life of the peasant? All summer he fights against the locusts 
and vermin to save his crops against the autumn, when the 
tax-gatherer comes. This official and his minions are armed 
with clubs. He has negroes with him who carry whips of 
palm-branches. They all cry, ‘Give us your grain.’ The 
wretch is caught, bound, and sent off to work without wages 
on the canals; his wife is taken and chained, his children are 
stripped and plundered.” 

An Assyrian monarch (Assurispal) wrote on the walls of his 
palace at Nineve: “I took as prisoners men young and old. 
Of some I cut off the hands and feet, others I mutilated on 
the face and head. Of the young men's ears I made a heap; 
of the old men’s skulls I built a tower. The children I burned 
in the flames.” The Bible is full of histories that in some sense 
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resemble these tales of the pagans. From Agar and Ismael, 
whom Sara cast forth to die, even to Lazarus the beggar, 
whom Dives allowed to die in sight of his bountiful feasts, the 
stamp of a cruel ferocity is placed on many a reference to 
man’s inhumanity to man. Experience did not teach modera- 
tion. Suffering did not teach gentleness. But as time ad- 
vanced and the gloom of age overspread history, the light 
of civilization was seen to be a baleful light, rising on new 
lands only to exploit them, attracting from their savage free- 
dom new hordes only that they might pass beneath the yoke 
and exchange manhood for servility, vigor for torpitude, lon- 
gevity for disease and miserable death. 


EVEN IN ANCIENT ROME. 


We have sat at the feet of Rome, and we have received 
from her laws and language and literature. Rome, inheritor of 
all the arts and powers and vices of mankind since the flood, 
is that great city, that strong city, for which the kings of the 
earth, her princes, have mourned, because no one any longer 
buys their freight—‘“ freight of gold and silver and precious 
stones and pearl, and fine linen and purple and silk and scar- 
let, and every ivory vessel and vessel of most precious wood, 
brass, iron and marble, and cinnamon and odors and ointment 
and frankincense, and wine and oil and fine flour and wheat, 
and cattle and sheep, and horses and chariots, and slaves and 
souls of men.” Shall we, then, look to her? shall we look to 
the “immensa pacis Romanz majestas” for some alleviation 
of the cruelty of former times? Nay, rather, it is Rome who 
called two-thirds of her population chattels instead of men. It 


is a Roman senator who wrote: “ The tools on my farm are 
of three kinds: vocal, the slaves; semi-vocal, the oxen; and 
mute, the wagons.” It was Cato, the Roman paragon of vir- 


tue, who advised the sale of decrepit men “along with the old 
cattle and rusty scrap-iron.” Rome adorned her highways with 
crucified bodies; Rome illuminated her pleasure gardens with 
human torches; Rome amused her populace with the death 
agonies of the innocent, the aged, the valorous, the virgin. 
Rome subdued the lovers of freedom by putting them to death, 
—seven hundred thousand in less than three months, sixty 
thousand in a day. Rome decreed for those who sought liberty 
of conscience, ‘Non licet esse vos.” Rome denied to vast 
multitudes under her rule all rights of contract, of marriage, 
of public service, of property, of personal immunity, of justice, 
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of judgment, of life itself. Every farm was a convict-camp, 
every household a prison, consuming within the average life 
of man a dozen fresh conscriptions of refined and accomplished 
men and women, who passed swiftly from youthful strength 
and beauty to debauched servility and utter ruin. 

Nor were any exempt from the universal negation of human 
dignity. The noblest Romans of them all “did peep about to 
find themselves dishonorable graves.’’ Cato, Cicero, Seneca 
were virtuous, eloquent, and learned in vain. They died like 
slaves at the nod of their imperial master, who was himself 
“The slave of slaves who called him lord, and weak as their 
foul tongues who praised him.” 

The great world lay exhausted and deflowered, the victim of 
its own excess. Manhood had lost its honor, womanhood its 
sanctity, childhood its happiness. Judgment had fled to brutish 
beasts; hope was unknown, and suicide was the only escape from 
the cloyed appetites of passion and pride. 


THE CHRIST VALUED INDIVIDUAL MAN. 


In the midst of this great and darksome horror of life in 
death, a small, still voice arose, the tender, pleading tones of 
the Incarnate God: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy-laden, and I will refresh you. Take up my yoke upon 
you and learn of me, because I am meek and humble of heart, 
and you shall find rest for your souls.” 

Then was accomplished that saying of Isaias the prophet: 
“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because the Lord hath 
anointed me. He hath sent me to preach to the meek, to 
heal the contrite of heart, to preach a release to captives and 
deliverance to them that are shut up; to comfort all that 
mourn and to give them a crown for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, a garment of praise for the spirit of grief, and they 
shall be called zz 7z¢ the’ mighty ones of justice, the planting 
of the Lord to glorify him.” This wonderful “garment of 
praise’ is sanctifying grace, the indwelling power of Almighty 
God, who recognized the value of the individual man which 
the world had ignored, and elevated it to a dignity beyond all 
the promises of nature. Jesus Christ saw the nations broken 
and weary, huddled together like sheep without a shepherd 
and looking upon them, he had compassion on them. 

“Grace and truth came through Jesus Christ,” and “to 
them who believed in his name, he gave power to be made 
the sons of God.” 
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He came in their human nature to raise them to his divine 
nature. He restored that image first given in the creative act, 
a special, marvellous likeness to his own incomparable self; he 
washed away all the stains of their sins; he adorned their 
souls with celestial beauty and splendor. Nay, he made them 
members of his sacred body, bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh, and consequently adopted sons of God and heirs of 
eternal glory. And with this inheritance he gave them the 
consciousness of their dignity; that is to say, Jesus Christ re- 
newed conscience, exalted it, gave it a power it did not possess 
before, armed it with strength to obey God rather than men, 
to endure and by enduring to withstand and overcome wrong 
even unto death. 


THE TASK OF FORMING THE INDIVIDUAL. 


As the dazzling glare of the noon-day sun to the newly- 
opened eyes of a blind man, so was the revelation of the 
divine truth and will towards the fallen. For two thousand 
years this new light, the light of revelation, has beamed 
steadily on the earth, supplementing the half-garish light of 
Reason. Meanwhile it has, by a slow, unfaltering process of 
accommodation, revolutionized society. The vast machinery 
which had hitherto spent its force in crushing the individual 
became subservient to his welfare, protecting, nourishing, edu- 
cating him, and revealing to him the infinite capacities which 
lie dormant in himself. 

The sublime idea of human personality and the sovereignty 
of human conscience which man had waited for the Incarnate 
God to teach him, had been in his grasp from the first. St. 
Paul found him inexcusable because he had not known from 
the beginning “the invisible things of God, his power also and 
his divinity; that in him we live, move, and have our being, 
and that he is not far from every one of us, for we are of his 
seed.” But the vain thoughts which had darkened man’s con- 
cept of the type had robbed him also of the image, and he 
has crept back to some just appreciation of the image, by de- 
grees so painful that we may well doubt whether it would have 
been possible for him to accomplish what he has accomplished, 
though possessing Revelation, without divinely appointed aid. 
But Christ provided this aid. He entrusted his ideal of the 
individual man to the Church, who, with a mother’s solicitude, 
‘undertook the double task of forming the individual and, for 
his sake, of reforming the world. 
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The first and most important step towards counteracting 
the abuses of the old world was contained in the exhortation 
of the first bishop, the Vicar of Christ: ‘ Dearly beloved, I 
beseech you as ‘strangers and pilgrims refrain yourselves from 
carnal desires which war against the soul; having your con- 
versation [manner of living] good among the heathen, that 
whereas they speak against you as evil-doers, they may, by the 
good works they see in you, glorify God in the day of visita- 
tion. Be ye subject, therefore, to every human creature for 
God’s sake, for so is the will of God,-that by doing well you 
may put to shame the ignorance of foolish men. Servants, be 
subject to your masters with all fear, not only to the good 
and gentle but also to the froward. For unto this you are 
called, because Christ also suffered, leaving you an example” 
(Ep. of St. Peter). 

THE REFORMATION OF THE WORLD RESULTED. 

By heroic adherence to this one principle of cheerful sub- 
mission to tyranny for Christ’s sake the Church has from that 
day to this guaranteed freedom to every individual. Under- 
stand me, this freedom has not been of this world, earthy, 
sensual, devilish, but it has been the freedom to develop every 
god-given power according to the supernatural estimate of these 
powers which God has revealed. It is the freedom wherewith 
God has made us free—the freedom under his promise, “ You 
shall know the truth, and the truth will make you free.” 

The gladiators entering the arena where death awaited 
them, turned to Cwsar in the intrepidity of natural ferocity, or 
hardened and coerced by despair, and said, “Te morituri 
salutamus;” but the band of Christians, standing in the amphi- 
theatre, raised their eyes to heaven and exclaimed: “We 
give thee thanks, O Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that thy 
truth raises us above the cruelty of men. We fear not them 
who can kill the body; we fear only Thee, who hast power 
over the soul.” 

Furthermore, every splendid and stable victory of the 
church over the world has been the reward of fidelity to 
this principle. No example more amazing could be offered 
than the three centuries of patient, bloody suffering which 
issued in the establishment of every man’s right to serve the 
true God according to the precepts of his incarnate Son. 
Paganism was vanquished, the catacombs were unsealed, and 
the Labarum blazed from the summit of the Capitol, simply 
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because untold millions had suffered persecution for Christ’s 
sake and had rejoiced, hoping for a reward in heaven. 

Henceforth Christianity and European civilization were iden- 
tified. The labors of the church, guided by the spirit of meek- 
ness, were devoted to the welfare of each. In vain did the powers 
of darkness incite the barbarian invasions. The church retired 
before them to the monasteries, there to lay deep and solid 
the foundations of medieval learning. In vain did the virile 
stock she had newly adopted maintain its warlike spirit. The 
church yielded to its ferocity by directing it against the ene- 
mies of God, the Turks, and thence she wrested for her children 
a double blessing—the security of Europe and the endowment 
of modern society with sciences and the liberal arts. In vain 
did the feudal system oppress the weak, exalt might above 
right, and defy the law of Christ. The church accepted its spirit 
of independence, engrafted upon it her own marvellous polity 
of representative government, and called forth the modern state. 
In vain did violent and licentious sectaries lead kingdoms in 
revolt against the lenient discipline of the Spouse jof Christ. 
The movement culminated in the Thirty Years’ War, the great 
English Rebellion, and the French Revolution. But the church, 
fleeing before the tidal wave of anarchy in Northern Europe, 
girded her loins afresh, planted the standard of the cross on 
newly discovered continents, and even to-day is consecrating 
conservative Democracy, which her prayers have lifted up from 
the wreck of thrones, and which she recognizes, in part at least, 
as the social ideal set before her when she first began her labors 
under Tiberius Czsar’s frown. 


THE FINISHED PRODUCT OF CHRISTIAN TRAINING, 


She found mankind a race of slaves; she contemplates it 
to-day a race of sovereigns. The kings and great ones of the 
earth have disappeared, not because human progress has de- 
graded them, but because human progress has elevated the 
mass of mankind to greatness. 

Behold, then, the finished product of Christian training— 
the individual man! Well and truly does the poet describe him : 
“How noble in reason, how infinite in faculties, in form and 
moving how express and admirable, in action how like an 
angel! In apprehension how like a God!” 

For nature and art, law and religion, have conspired to 
develop and encourage the exercise of these faculties in ac- 
cordance with his happy destiny of personal perfection and 
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future fellowship with God. In the fullest meaning of the word, 
life is his own. The all-pervading law of equality is not an 
arbitrary denial of reasonable distinctions, but the reasonable 
denial of arbitrary distinctions. Be his birth ever so humble, 
each individual may aspire to the noblest emoluments of world- 
ly success. His efforts are fostered by a government to whose 
well-being he is an active and recognized contributor. Its laws 
are made at his behest; their administrators owe the duration 
of their power to his good-will, and they lay no lightest burden 
upon him without his consent. The conservation of his rights 
is the accepted condition of universal liberty; they cannot be 
infringed without arousing in his defence the mighty energies of 
the world’s most imperious dictator, public opinion. 

Nor is the enjoyment of personal liberty restricted for him 
to any particular region; he has the freedom of the globe, and, 
wrapped in the exgis of his nation’s flag, he may defy the 
armies of whatsoever potentate. If labor and frugality, or the 
chance of fortune, make him the owner of property, not only 
is that ownership inviolable, but it is also a multiplication of 
his personality. The ancient saying, ‘Gravatus zre,” does not 
apply to him; rather he has become another Hermes with winged 
feet. A world-wide system of credit expands his modest capital 
to gigantic powers and lays the resources of all lands in sub- 
jection to his financial genius. 

For his communication with distant peoples the depths of the 
ocean are traversed by the subtle electric fluid; for his luxurious 
journeys the mountains are pierced ; for his domestic utility brave 
armies grapple with the ferocities of arctic solitude, or carry on 
war against the fierce denizens of the tropics; the continents are 
severed that a thousand argosies may bring to him more swiftly 
the spices and herbs of Ceylon, the gems of Cape Colony, the 
fabrics of China and Japan. His table is served with viands more 
recondite than the fabled dainties of Lucullus. All the world is 
his market; and for him, more than for any hitherto, all the 
world is a stage. Its daily happenings pass before his eyes in 
picture and story; its remotest inhabitants become, in one way 
and another, often in literal truth, his next-door neighbors, and 
their concerns are eventually of vital importance to him. 

This cosmopolitan sympathy, this transformation of daily 
life, by countless devices, for his comfort, instruction, and enter- 
tainment; this universal co-operation in producing and combin- 
ing the useful, the luxurious, the beautiful for his enjoyment, 
might seem to be, upon first consideration, the tribute of man- 
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kind to some world sovereign, or at least to some titled aristo- 
racy; but in fact nothing is more characteristic of the age than 
the extension of its benefits to all sorts and conditions of men. 
The greatest triumphs of the inventor’s skill have been for the 
general public. The state not only provides but insists upon 
education for all; the penny newspapers and magazines of 
literature and art, and the ingenious devices of competitive 
trade, so far complete the education of dwellers in our great 
cities that nothing henceforth can astonish, nothing is completely 
new. 


OVER-REFINEMENT OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


Like the sacred oil which ran down the beard of Aaron even 
to the hem of his garments, the subtle unction of refinement has 
seeped through humanity from top to bottom, and the world is 
teeming with sensitive, susceptible, responsive souls whose 
faculties are keenly alive to all that their environments have to 
give, whether of pleasure or pain, and only from the wilfully 
blind and deaf is the truth half concealed that human indivi- 
duality, in full possession of its prosperous modern heritage, 
has merely gained a new capacity for suffering, amid sur- 
roundings which have a new and tenfold capacity for inflict- 
ing it; for this is of all ages the most restless and sad. Inven- 
tion, commerce, public and private enterprise, gathering the 
nations into cosmopolitan brotherhood, have taught their 
members new wants and needs, and in doing so have withdrawn 
the possibility of satisfying these needs. From the economic 
point alone, we are justified in repeating the words of Tertullian : 
“Man is become a drug; the very elements scarcely meet our 
needs; our wants outrun the supply, and the complaint is general 
that we have exhausted nature.” 

The land is filled with young men and young women whose 
aspirations have mounted on the wings of modern culture, un- 
til the distance between laudable desire and possible realization 
has become an abyss. Thousands of hearts that have yearned 
for happy homes, for books, for music, for travel and the 
requisite accompanying leisure, are left to cheer themselves in 
meagre attics, or to find the courage for living on by walking 
penniless through the pomp and splendor of the city streets. 
So cruel is the reckless generosity of society that these unfor 
tunates are constantly being tantalized with the good things 
which are beyond their reach; and an evening at the home of 
a wealthy acquaintance, or a few short weeks of summer gaiety, 
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suffice to keep the pain alive, to accentuate the narrowness of 
their lot, and to entice despair. 

From this great army are recruited the most pitiable victims 
of weakness, vice, dishonesty, crime; and by the prostitution 
of their educated tastes to the intellectual brigandage of the 
stock-market, the hustings, the stage, and, above all, of the 
press, they become a scourge upon society more terrible than 
Attila’s hideous warriors. They smite and spare not the privacy, 
the honor, the peace of others; they organize and voice the 
bitter discontent of mechanics and agrarians; they promote 
the hostility of political parties; and, merging at times their 
petty enterprises into one vast consviracy, disrupt international 
peace. So much power and liberty have been given to the in- 
dividual that, in a sense, the happiness of mankind is at his 
mercy. 

The sphere of human consciousness has become like the old, 
dead moon—one side sublimely complacent in the splendor of 
borrowed light, the other black and dismal with its craters and 
abysses—scars of primal struggle and defeat. Half of mankind 
is drunk with the complacency of God-given triumphs, half is 
mad with the pangs of frustrated desire. 


THE ULTIMATE PURPOSES IN IT ALL. 


Oh, thrice blind race of miserable men! to what purpose 
does ancient history recall the horrid griefs of universal slavery ? 
To what purpose did God become man, labor, suffer, die for 
the teaching of the truth? To what purpose has God’s Church 
persevered through twenty centuries, striking off the chains of 
the slave, educating the ignorant, protecting the weak, moderat- 
ing the impetuosity of the strong? To what purpose has bene. 
ficent Providence made the twentieth century a golden age in 
comparison with which the golden age of Augustus and the 
golden age of fabled gods are dim, restricted, contemptible ? 
To what purpose are the nations at peace, the oceans filled 
with commerce, the individual man free to make his fortune or 
to mar it? Do progress, liberty, education lead to nothing 
better than the same old rounds of selfish competitions, carnal 
lusts, esthetic gratifications, and fierce reprisals which black- 
ened the first pages of human history? Is this the design of 
God? 

What higher purpose does there lie hidden in the creation 
of the individual and his ultimate refinement ? 

Could the publicans and harlots of Galilee, the slaves of 
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Rome, the barbarians of Gaul, better realize the divine presence, 
and better correspond with divine action than we? Why has 
God exalted the individual in material prosperity, in personal 
liberty, in intellectual enlightenment, except that he might be 
more free to cultivate the supernatural, to live a diviner life? 
But the individual man has ignored the purpose of Christ, has 
perverted his greater gifts. And herein are all found guilty, 
from the anarchist whose greed makes him an assassin, to the 
humanist whose love of the present makes him forget eternity. 

And once more is heard the reproach, the warning of the 
Saviour: “If thou hadst known, if thou hadst known, the 
things that are for thy peace.’”’ Peace, O wounded hearts! 
Peace, ye that wander and are restless and sad, is abundantly 
offered you even in this day of competition, when man is a 
drug and nature gives signs of exhaustion; but peace to 
be found only in the designs of Him who is the Prince of 
Peace. 

Peace is in the washing away of your sins; peace is in God’s 
favor obtained by prayer and patience; peace is in likeness to 
His only-begotten Son; peace is in the dignity of human ac- 
tions elevated by grace; peace is in the inheritance of truth and 
virtue: “For as many as receive him, he gives them power to 
be made the sons of God, to them who believe in his name.” 
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ROBERT INGERSOLL. 


BY REV. HENRY A.-BRANN, D.D. 


k E notice this man because of the harm he did and 
tried to do, not because of any great quality 
that he possessed. He had a strong constitu- 
tion and good digestion, and was without nerves 
except on the field of battle. His career as a 
soldier was very short; while his career as an anti-Christian 
lecturer was too long for the good of his own soul, and for the 
faith of the many half-educated people who listened to his 
speeches or read them in print, laughed at his jokes, and took 
his caricatures of Christian doctrines for solid arguments against 
them. 

He was the type of a large class of Americans, the sons or 
pupils of old Calvinistic clergymen who held with John Calvin 
that human nature is “totally depraved” since the fall, that 
man is incapable of natural good or virtue, and that the im- - 
mense majority even of Christians will be damned in virtue of 
a divine decree which takes no account of the good or bad 
actions of individuals; a decree which singles out a few who 
are called “the elect,” not because they co-operate with God’s 
grace, do good works, and so merit heaven, but because they 
are foreordained by a blind fate. These old-fashioned ministers, 
like Calvin and Luther, whose heresy was condemned by the 
Council of Trent, denied the existence of free will. They were 
hard, fanatical old fellows, like the early Puritans, who seemed 
to think that the great aim and purpose of Christianity was 
to make every one sour-visaged and miserable. The result of 
their teaching and practice was to make even little children 
detest Christian practices and observances, particularly the 
observance of the Sunday, when, to use the phrase of one who 
had grown up among them and afterwards became a Catholic, 
‘children were condemned on the Sabbath to sit in solemn 
silence for hours studying Scripture lessons while they kicked 
shins under the table.” An early environment of this kind 
helped to make Ingersoll an infidel when he grew up. 

He might have been then saved from agnosticism if he had 
been trained to use his intellect properly in a good Catholic 
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college. If some one had taken him when he began to doubt 
and put him through a good course of logic, metaphysics, and 
ethics, as they are taught in Catholic colleges and nowhere 
else, he might have become a solid thinker instead of a mere 
scintillator of flashy phrases. 

Dante beautifully says: 


“Vie pit che indarno da riva si parte, 
Perché non torna tal qual ei si muove, 
Chi pesca per lo vero e non ha I’arte.”* 


—There is “an art” in fishing for truth; the one who has not 
studied “the art” does not easily find truth. He speaks, of © 
course, of truth in the natural order; of the philosophical 
principles which are the basis of all science, the pedestal of 
theology, and the preliminaries of faith. That it is hard to 
find these elementary truths without training is shown by the 
whole history of philosophy. Dante quoted Parmenides, Melis- 
sus, and Brissus in proof of his assertion; we might add the 
whole school of modern philosophers to the list, with few 
honorable exceptions, from Spinosa to Kant, from Locke to 
Herbert Spencer, and from Descartes to Rosmini and Gioberti. 
It is only thirty-seven years ago that the church had to con- 
demn the errors of. the able Belgian Ubaghs and the Italian 
Gioberti in giving a false definition of what constitutes the 
first element of science—an idea! Great as is the genius of 
Goethe, he was not able to rise above the false philosophy of 
Kant and Fichte; and their scepticism, and consequent panthe- 
ism, taint the whole of an otherwise great poem, “ Faust.” So 
Ingersoll, without mental training, without having studied logic 
or metaphysics, fell a prey to false philosophy. He read Tom 
Paine’s Age of Reason and went a step farther than his mas- 
ter, as the pupil in such cases usually does, for “ factlis est 
descensus Averni.” Paine was a Deist; Ingersoll became an 
Agnostic. 

His lack of philosophical training was shown in his abuse 
of terms. I heard him once at a session of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, in a discussion with a Catholic lawyer, use the 
word “necessity” in three different senses in the same argu- 
ment. He confounded moral with physical, and then again 
with metaphysical necessity. If his opponent had asked him 
to define his term, and held him to the definition, the infidel 


* Paradiso, canto xiii. v. 121. 
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would have been completely bottled up. He never could 
understand the difference between a demonstration a priori 
and one a posteriort. He admitted the possibility of the first, 
but denied the value of the second. He could not see that 
in the demonstration of God a fosteriori, or from effect to 
cause, the a posteriori is only logical, not ontological. The 
effect is contingent being, which is first in the order of cog- 
nition, but last in the order of reality. The necessary being 
existed before the contingent; but the knowledge of the con- 
tingent comes to us first through the senses which excite the 
intellect to action and logical argument. He never made 
philosophical distinctions; yet he must have read Dante, even 
if he never heard of the axiom of the logicians, “ distingue 
Srequenter.” 
“Ché quegli @ tra gli stolti bene abbasso, 
Che senza distinzion afferma o niega 
Cosi nell’ un come nell’ altro passo.” * 


Ingersoll, however, is only one of the many whom Dante 
classes as “ fools,” because they do not know how to distin- 
guish the different meanings of the same word. This folly is 
the result of the neglect of the study of mental philosophy; a 
neglect which shows itself in the education of the graduates of 
the most famous American universities when they write on 
metaphysical or ethical questions, either in the press or else- 
where. They do not know the principles which underlie the 
subjects of which they are writing. They have not what Dante 
calls ‘‘/'arte.” It is because this “arte” is necessary for the 
thorough training of the intellect that the best Catholic col- 
leges insist on a two years’ course of mental philosophy before 
granting diplomas of A. B. to their students. Three years 
would be better still. The Jesuits exact three years of philo- 
sophy from their scholastics before permitting them to begin 
the study of theology, and hence the Jesuits seldom make mis- 
takes in teaching or preaching. 

Ingersoll was not only an untrained thinker, he was also 
ignorant of the theological and biblical subjects which he had 
the audacity to discuss. An incident in his life will show this. 
At the sea-shore, in the same hotel with:a Catholic priest, a 
mutual friend tried to get them to discuss questions in Holy 
Scripture. The priest said: “Mr. Ingersoll is a lawyer, and 
therefore he knows that when there is question of the meaning 


* Paradiso, canto xiii. v. 115 et seq. 
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of a document, the original or what is next to the original, if 
it exists, is the proper document to discuss. Versions, especially 
unauthenticated ones, are of little account. Let him bring 
here, therefore, the old Hebrew and Greek Bible, and we'll dis- 
cuss it together.” The infidel pretended not to believe in God, 
but he often swore by Him. He swore this time, and said: 
“That fellow has got me! I know no Hebrew and little Greek, 
and I am not able to discuss the meaning of words in these 
languages.” He was also astonished to learn, as he did, that 
the Catholic Church condemned the “total depravity” theory 
of Calvin. He did not know, and he did not care to learn, 
what the Catholic Church believed or taught. Although he 
answered many ministers who attacked him, he never tried to 
answer the refutation of his false philosophy and shallow theo- 
logy made by Catholic priests. He was afraid of them; they 
knew too much for him. 

“ What do you want!” said a priest to him once at Long 
Beach. ‘You want us to burn down the hotel, and come out 
and camp on the sand without cover or shelter from wind or 
rain. You do not offer us even the shelter of a bit of canvas.” 
He made no answer to this protest against his nihilism. 

He was grossly and outrageously impolite. When he lectured 
on “Robert Burns” in this city the Scotchmen all went to 
hear him, and every one knows that the majority of them are 
Presbyterians and swear by the “kirk.” Ingersoll in his lec- 
ture forgot all the proprieties and decencies of life by making 
a most violent and uncalled-for attack upon it, and upon all 
the religious doctrines which the majority of his audience held 
dear. They went to hear a lecture on Robert Burns; they 
heard instead an infidel’s assault on their religion, and went 
away disgusted. 

He had a tenth-rate intellect, much inferior to that of Tom 
Paine or of Voltaire, whom he affected to imitate. Ingersoll 
had some wit, a talent for turning pretty sentimental phrases, 
and for caricature. He had something of the caricaturist of 
the Nast and Keppler order, who by a stroke of the brush 
could change a smiling into a crying face, a pretty into a 
hideous countenance. That’s all. Nothing that he ever wrote 
or said will live a decade. 
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A STUDY IN IDENTITY. 


BY JAMES N. WHITE, JR. 
FONTEAGLE is a summer village, basking in a 
#} half.cleared forest on the Cumberland plateau. 
Its white soil, pale green foliage, and rare sky 
agree with the lustre of spirit in which its cot- 
tagers experiment with ideals—social, educa- 
tional, nate religious—for which the broader world is not yet 
prepared. I spent a summer there with Chalmers, an old ac- 
quaintance, who was conducting a sketch class. Life centred 
round a hill-side amphitheatre, rudely domed with shingles and 
festooned with morning-glories, but the shelter of many fine 
inspirations. 

A cottage near by was our studio. In front of it the bare 
Mall quivered beneath the sun; its back windows commanded 
Lover’s Walk, deep sunk in ferns, and on the slope beyond 
bees were harvesting. I was not slow to discover that for me 
the beauty of the place culminated in one of the ‘pupils, Miss 
Vaughan. A sense of June on the hill and in the mild, sweet 
air was twin to the sense of her beside me, diligent before her 
easel. I liked her serene ways, and for her sake I came to 
like Miss Malcolm, her close friend, whose powers of fascina- 
tion were conscious and active. 

For her sake, too, I was interested in Hugh Coventry, a 
native, whom we asked to lead us homeward one day when 
the class was on a sketching tramp and had lost its bearings. 
He told such amazing stories of wild-cats and illicit distillers 
that we engaged him to be our guide and protector thence- 
forth. Incidentally he became our favorite model. His feat- 
ures had the massive simplicity beloved by the ancient Greeks; 
he was colored like the dawn; had frank, blue eyes, yellow 
curls, a downy chin, and was at the best age of the moun- 
taineer, when youth still refines his rustic strength. We pre- 
vailed on him to smoke in the studio after we found how 
much the self-denial was costing him, and he often remained 
on the platform during intermissions, with head gently inclined 
and the pipe-stem barely touching his full lips, while he led 
the conversation, chiefly into wood-lore, where he was easily 
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master. Yet he was not at a loss when our topics were un- 
familiar to him. 

“Mr. Coventry”—it was Miriam Vaughan speaking—‘“ you 
are not saying much to-day.” 

“No’m. It’s part natural.’”’ Here we laughed. “ Besides, 
I was thinking that if you’d taken them books you’re talking 
about and put them ‘long side of what the man says when he’s 
just running on with his home folks, you’d see what a caym 
and pretty thing living would be if everybody had to write out 
what he’s got to say.” 

A murmur of applause. “Oh! Mr. Coventry,” cried a little 
school-teacher from Mississippi, “I’m sure that doesn’t apply 
to yourself.” 

For an instant his pride was alert, then relapsing, “Oh! 
maybe-so, and maybe-so-not-so, as the fellow says.” 

In the course of the summer, Chalmers, Miriam, Sarah Mal- 
colm, and I accepted a general invitation to visit his home, 
several miles distant. Chalmers spent the day sketching. His 
picture has received prizes and honorable mentions at various 
exhibitions; the garden of cabbages and hollyhocks, the gray 
ash-hopper, the gourded martin-pole, and the mud-daubed hut 
have thus become widely known. A barefooted woman greeted 
us and went to the corn-patch to hail her brother. Inside we 
found the cabin sweet with drying pumpkins, hung in garlands 
from the rafters, and Granny Coventry, smoking a corn-cob 
pipe, chirruped a welcome from her corner beside the clean 
hearth. 

Hugh’s entertainment was indefatigable. We compassed, 
during the day, every country pleasure, from eating the wild 
honeycomb to swinging in a grape-vine swing. 

Sarah gathered about herself a troop of half-naked children, 
and Hugh’s father, who appeared at noon, conceived a par- 
tiality for me. I was looking at Miriam in the swing. Her 
small hands grasped firmly the rough vines, her diminutive 
pointed boots peeped from a barely visible nest of white lace, 
and her slender frame was steadied for flight, as Hugh lifted 
her high above his head and sent her forward with all the 
might of his powerful arms. 

“Pretty gal,” the father said. 

“She is grace itself,” I replied, without turning to him. 

“Now you're talking! Fact is, I kind of reckon it’s a 
tolerable good thing for my boy to go amongst you all. I 
didn't take to it first off. City folks is too biggity.” 
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“You make an exception in our favor?” 

“Yes siree! That gal acts just like she was at home.” 

Nevertheless, as I told Chalmers that night, I spoke to 
Miriam on our homeward journey of the contrast I had en- 
joyed between herself and these ingenuous natives. “It was a 
topic on which I could talk at length, but she gave the con- 
versation an altruistic turn.” 

Chalmers was amused. “ First thing you know Miss Vaughan 
will be starting a society with a long name for the benefit of 
handsome mountaineers.” 

“Oh! she doesn’t believe in treating them that way. Did 
you hear what Reggie Carver said to his grown sister? He 
was announcing that Hugh had taught Miss Vaughan to hit a 
tomato at fifty paces with his rifle. ‘She is truly swell,’ he 
said. ‘You wouldn’t dare have a mountain man come to see 
you.’ Of course everybody at the dinner table smiled. No, 
Miss Vaughan told me yesterday that class distinctions are 
like any other bargains, they must be acquiesced in by both 
sides; and the mountaineers will never admit that they are a 
class. The spirit of the Old South is too strong for that. I 
said they never belonged to the Old South. I had always 
heard them called ‘po’ white trash,’ even by the negroes.” 

“What did she say to that?”” Chalmers asked with sudden 
interest. 

“ Ha-ha! She said, very quietly: ‘Did you ever hear of 
one being called that to his face?’” 

Sarah Malcolm lived in a cottage with her mother, who 
was old and pretty as a sea-shell. Miriam was their guest, and 
I almost a daily visitor. One morning in early fall, when the 
leaves were turning their backs to the sharp breeze and we 
were gathered indoors round a fragrant wood fire, Chalmers 
and Hugh entered, bringing consternation as Chalmers ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ The Coventrys have gone to war.” 

“ Revenue,” was Hugh’s reply to our eager demands. “Joe 
Spurrier ketched our old man last week over in Roark’s Cove. 
First time his still’s been spotted in four years.” 

Chalmers dilated upon the situation as if he were giving 
the recipe for a salad. “ All the women and children are hid- 
ing in the pine thickets and every clump of trees is a probable 
ambush.” 

Hugh laughed. “ Yes, if any of you fellows in store-clothes 
went down thataways now, you’d be shot first and they’d 
ask who you might be afterwards.” 
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“ How long has this been going on?” Miriam asked. ‘‘ Why 
have we not known it sooner?” 

“Bad travelling for news such times as this,” Hugh re- 
sponded with a twinkle in his handsome eyes. But as he 
noted Miriam’s pallor he said: “It’s all, over now, anyhow. 
The old man give them the slip down at Cowan last night. 
We-uns holp. Oh! don’t let that phaze you, Miss Vaughan. 
Nobody was hurt—only a nigger.” 

“He actually finds it droll,” Sarah Malcolm said to her 
mother. 

Hugh was too well assured of Sarah’s friendship to flinch. 
“ Why, Miss Malcolm,” he complained, “ who’s suffering ?”’ 

“ Think of your poor old grandmother,” Sarah replied. 

“ And your sister,” said Miriam. 

“ And all those little children, Mr. Coventry,” Mrs. Malcolm 
urged with gentle reproach. 

“Shuh!” the mountaineer answered, half-uneasily, “they 
all’s used to it; in ginseng time they sleep with the rattlers 
for more than a month—ha! ha!” 

He was more concerned with his father’s outlawry; for, 
later on: “ They say we-uns can’t live over a passel of weeks 
off yonder in that Northern jail’; and he added with a tremor, 
“too. much pinned up.” 

I had once made literary material of Joe Spurrier, whose 
skilful and fearless campaigns, ending finally by death from 
ambuscade, would, in some more conspicuous arena, have earned 
the world’s applause. I was thinking now that if Miriam’s ex- 
citement further enhanced her beauty, I would gladly venture 
any task for her pleasure, and I therefore proposed to inter- 
cede with the raider. 

Her eyes encouraged me to develop the plan till Hugh was 
converted from suspicion to admiring consent, and the others 
congratulated me as if my undertaking it were a matter of 
course. 

Such a mission to a man of Joe Spurrier’s integrity was 
delicate and uncertain, and I was happy to return after an 
absence of three days with the news that his band had 
shifted, without my intervention, to a remote part of the 
district. 

Mrs. Malcolm was alone at the cottage. “The young 
people are having luncheon with friends at Table Rock,” she 
said. ‘‘Go; they will give you a hearty welcome; it is even 
likely Hugh will be on hand to hear your good news, I think 
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he is more afraid to be seen in the village than he is willing 
to own.” 

From Table Rock the mountains billow downward to the 
west in changes of green and blue till the horizon is barely 
picked out by the glint of a stream. The sun sets daily to the 
music of banjos and guitars strummed by romantic tea-drinkers 
on the cliffs, but when I arrived at noon a majestic stillness 
rebuked the gay banter with which my thoughts were em- 
ployed. 

Presently a sound of distant mirth gave me the direction of 
the lunching party,‘and, before I entered a clearing that inter- 
vened, a person emerged from the bushes on its side opposite 
to me. He glanced about carelessly, then seated himself on 
the turf with hands clasping his knees and face uptilted. It 
was the outward semblance of Hugh, indeed, but marvellously 
changed. His curls had been cropped, his face shaved clean, 
his brow of Apollo had disappeared beneath a cheap yachting 
cap, and his gray homespun, that through long usage had been 
moulded to his vigorous limbs, was travestied by a broad plaid 
of outlandish cut. His very rifle had given place to a freshly- 
hewn walking-stick. 

“The beatitude of ‘store clothes’!” I said to myself. “I'll 
bet Sarah Malcolm has been trying to sketch him all morning,” 
and, screened by a cluster of laurels, I put pencil to paper de- 
liberately. 

No need of admonitions to-day; he kept his pose as if mes- 
merized by the amiable blue sky. It was I who saw the bushes 
part again where he had lately passed, and Miriam standing 
there. She was clothed in white, of some quaintly delicate 
texture, as all her dresses were, and she wore, a rare thing for 
the mountains, a bunch of Jacqueminot roses at her waist ; 
one also was fastened in her soft, dark hair, which for to-day 
was unprotected; and a color more beautiful than roses was in 
her radiant countenance. 

She stood for a moment, smiling and wistful, the picture of 
timid daring, then noiselessly advanced towards the unconscious 
woodsman. She laid her fine little hands on his great shoulders 
and cried close to his ear, “ Surrender!” 

He was on his feet in the instant, holding her hands in his, 
and even in my excitement I admired the grace with which 
nature had fatally endowed him. 

“Silly fellow!” she said, “with all your bravery to run 
from oking.” 
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Bending, he answered in a whisper; his back was turned to 
me and her replies were not audible, but in her blushing, joy- 
ous features I read their secret more plainly than words; nor 
was confirmation lacking, for they began to walk hand-in-hand 
along the path each had come alone and at the edge of the 
copse he stooped again and kissed her. 

Youth accepts without question what a man who has been 
taught his limitations will seek to repair; I threw the sketch 
on the ground and sauntered back to the village. I was still 
exalted and smiling when, two hours later, I stood on the plat- 
form at Cowan to take the North-bound train on the main 
line. Culloden Jones, with a neck-tie redder and collar and 
cuffs broader than usual, had been talking ever since we left 
Monteagle, but it was only when the train we awaited was 
crowding into the station that I realized he had been telling 
me about the sweetheart he had come down to meet. 

“ Culloden,” I said with a sudden grasp of his arm, “ women 
are hopeless fools!” 

“Have you just found that out ?”—and he smiled his supe- 
riority. ‘ Well, so-long; I see my people down yonder. You ’ll 
be back for Sunday, won’t you?”’ 

A girlish figure and a fluttering handkerchief had signaled 
him, and he pushed forward with a glad “ Hello!” I did not, 
therefore, have to tell him that I purposed never to see 
Monteagle again. 

I did not even hear from the place until more than five 
years afterward. I was then in Rome preparing illustrations 
for a work on Ancient Sculpture which the author, a young 
Chicago gentleman, was publishing elaborately at his own ex- 
pense. Sarah Malcolm came there with her husband, the 
Honorable Bradley Weed, who had been sent by the United 
States on a special mission to the Quirinal. They rented a 
palace, and gossip was aroused by the magnificence of its ap- 
pointments. But the surprise for me was its homelikeness. 
My native land, the past, the might-have-been, were suggested 
everywhere in this oasis of America which Sarah had trans- 
planted to sepulchral Rome. I was grateful to find her likewise 
unchanged, and abandoned myself to a sort of blissful reju- 
venation beneath’ the charm of her talk. 

She had been to the Vatican that morning, and the solemn 
splendor of the Papal court had impressed her deeply. A 
friend of hers, a certain Lord Bemis, Marquis of Abbeville in 
Ireland, had been mace a duke by the Sovereign Pontiff in 
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honor of his having saved an Armenian family while lately 
travelling in the Caucasus. Sarah paused: “May I ask why 
you are smiling ?” 

“T was just thinking how perfectly at home a Tennessee 
girl is with these dukes and popes.” 

“Oh! but Lord Bemis is an old acquaintance; he was 
partner with Mr. Weed in the Southern mines. It’s strange 
his name is not familiar to you. He is now more of an Ameri- 
can than an Englishman, and I’ve just made a discovery about 
his looks—he bears a striking resemblance to the Apollo 
Belvedere. I did not feel it till I saw the original.” 

“T was sketching the original this very day,” I responded. 
“Tt always reminds me of a very different person—Hugh 
Coventry.” 

“Poor Hugh!” she said lightly, not observing the agitation 
with which I had pronounced his name, “he has very little of 
the Apollo about him now.” 

“You've kept in touch with—them ?” 

“Casually. I try not to neglect old friends.” 

‘‘ And his wife, what of her?” 

Sarah described a visit of the preceding winter. They had 
found Hugh onthe rafters in his smoke-house, hanging the new 
bacon his wife lifted up to him. The glamour of youth and 
love was gone. He was broken by hardship and dissipation ; 
his sordid nature lay bare and unadorned, and the one who 
must live in bonds with him till death had not averted her pale, 
tired eyes before they had confessed the battle of the past five 
years, and the defeat. 

I was silent for a time, then I said quietly: 

“T loved Miriam.” 

“ Miriam?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Hugh Coventry.” 

“ Why—why—Oh, you poor boy! how did you get that 
ridiculous notion? Miriam is married to Lord Bemis. We 
thought you knew; we found the sketch you made of him— 
don’t you remember ?—at Table Rock, the day they were en- 
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HEN travellers take the coast route from 
Los Angeles to San Diego, speeding 
southward for miles on the high bluffs 
at whose feet the waters of the mighty 

- Pacific break in long, crested rows of 
foam, they leave the fertile Santa Afia 
valley behind, and, passing the ruined 
Mission of San Juan Capistrano, the 
interest of the passengers is centred on 

the broad, blue expanse of waters to their right. There is 

nothing particularly attractive about the small towns on the 
line of the railway, and the country rising gradually to the 
eastward presents little that seems worthy of attention. 

This is another instance of{the superficiality with which one 
views a country trom car windows. Few people are aware 
that only a short distance inland lies one of the most pictur- 
esque sections of California, teeming with historical interest 
and exhibiting life to-day as it existed everywhere on the coast 
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in the beginning of American occupation. Primitive conditions 
have been retained because the rugged foot-hill country is off 
the line of travel, reached only by private conveyance and the 
United States mail wagon. 

Whoever wishes to investigate this region leaves the train at 
Oceanside, forty miles north of San Diego, and accompanies 
the driver of the mail wagon on his tri-weekly trip, or hires a 
livery team. The road stretches up a bare, treeless slope for 
half a mile, then descends a long and winding grade to the 
valley of the San Luis Rey River. A scene of pastoral beauty 
is spread out below, as different from that of the mesa border- 
ing the coast as can be imagined. The course of the river, 
here shallow and broad, can be traced by willows and cotton- 
woods. On either side of its low banks are acres of arable 
soil stretching back to the foot-hills, and covered with wheat 
fields, orange groves, and vineyards. Four miles from Ocear- 
side, on rising ground in the centre of the valley, stands the 
most imposing mission ever erected on the Pacific coast, with 
the possible exception of San Xavier del Bac, near Tucson, 
Arizona. It lends a foreign air to the picture, and does not 
seem to belong to this prosaic land, where the beautiful and 
romantic are too often sacrificed for the utilitarian, and Mam- 
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mon is the god universally worshipped. There may be finer 
ruins in Europe, but nowhere can there be an architectural 
pile more in harmony with soft, blue skies, warm, brown hills, 
and the peaceful quiet of seclusion, than this relic of a bygone 
era in California. As we gaze reverently upon it, the bells in 








“ the crumbling tower, 
\ brought from far- 
_ away Spain, tinkle 
\~": softly for some ser- 
“= vice, and the sound 
lifts us far above 
the sordidness of 
every-day life, near- 
er to Divinity. 

The San _ Luis 
Rey River valley is 
a long strip of al- 
luvium, with slopes 
of red land leading 
from the mesas and 
rolling hills on either 
side. For forty or 
fifty miles a coun- 
try extends inland 
which, in diversity 
of scenery and fer- 
tility of soil, can 
scarcely be surpass- 
ed. Fruitful ranch- 
es lie between round- 
ed hills, over which 
cattle and_ sheep 
roam. One of these 
contains six thou- 
sand acres adapted 
to the plough. A 
number of English- 
men have settled in 

s ese ma the vicinity of San 
7)" > SSS weg) Luis Rey, leading 
wd 4 quiet, comfortable 
lives beyond the 
sound of locomotive 
whistles and _ the 
noise of the world’s 
rush, 

Twenty miles far- 
ther east lies the 
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charming Pala valley, encircled by purple mountains, with a 
branch mission artistically situated at the head of the valley. 
Beyond are cafions leading upward to higher valleys, the moun- 
tains becoming more lofty, until they attain a height of seven 
or eight thousand feet. 

The population is sparse, and not a modern house is any- 
where to be seen. Large, low adobes alternate with unpainted 
cabins, and in front of many of them is the brush-shaded trellis 
that denotes Indian occupants. A large proportion of the resi- 
dents for miles about are wholly, or in part, of red blood. 
Some of the white men have Indian wives and rear large families 
of half-breed children. There is not a Protestant church, or 
public burial-ground, in all this region. The only religious 
services are those held in the noble old Mission of San Luis 
Rey, the half-ruined branch Mission at Pala and an adobe 
chapel at Pauma, higher up in the mountains, there being no 
resident priest except at San Luis Rey. The missions each 
have their plot of sacred ground in which believers in the 
Catholic faith are interred; but deceased Protestants are either 
taken to other parts of the State for burial or are laid to rest 
on their farms. 

It is interesting to review the early history of this remote 
part of the United States domain, and the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the padres, who braved unknown dangers and endured 
severe privations that the natives might be converted to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and the revenues of the church might 
be increased by intelligent and indefatigable cultivation of the 
resources of the new land. 

Seven expeditions sailed from New Spain, or Mexico, for 
California between the years of 1526 and 1683, and were failures. 
The Spanish government then decided that the conquest of 
California was impracticable by such means, but offered to 
furnish the Society of Jesus with financial support if it would 
prosecute the work. The general of the Jesuits concluded that 
it would not be best to assume charge of the temporal con- 
cerns of the conquest, though the society would furnish mis- 
sionaries for the religious work. To three dauntless members 
of the order—Fathers Rino, Juan Ugarte, and Salva Tierra— 
are really owing the establishment of the great chain of noble 
missions throughout Lower and Upper California. 

These men, each eminent in letters and science, met in 
Mexico in 1697, and had many enthusiastic interviews on the 
subject of the unconquered land to the north-west. Father 
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Rino was the first person to discover that Lower California 
was a peninsula, not an island. Father Tierra sailed from 
Mexico across the Gulf of California to Loreto, on the penin- 
sula, where he pitched a tent for a temporary chapel, and 
placed within it an image of our Lady of Loreto, as patroness 
of the conquest. This was the first successful establishment of 
Catholic worship in California. 

Possession of the country was solemnly taken, in the name 
of the Spanish king. The necessities and privations of the little 
band of Jesuits were great, owing to the lack of supplies from 
New Spain and the unproductiveness of the new country; but 
they kept bravely on with their work, putting up buildings, and 
more than once resisting attacks made on them by the natives. 

Father Ugarte left Mexico on the third of December, 1700, 
and met Father Tierra at Loreto in the spring of 1701. He 
was the first white man who broke ground in California for 
the purpose of raising grain. He imported cattle and breeding 
animals from Mexico, and diligently studied the language of the 
Indians. In the autumn of 1701 he established a mission in 
the Vigge mountains, called St. Xavier. He had the difficult 
task of instructing a fierce and untamed people to live in a 
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self supporting way, and to obey persons in authority, besides 
teaching them the truths of a Christian teligion. The fathers 
were kind and strove to bind the people together, not to 
destroy or injure them. The Indians were taught to lay bricks, 
build houses, and till the soil—the first effort of civilized man 
to develop the agricultural possibilities of California. Vines 
were planted, and crops of wheat, maize, etc., raised, while 
cattle, sheep, and horses increased in great numbers. 

Father Ugarte made a distaff, spinning-wheel, and looms 
with his own hands, and sent away for a master weaver to 
teach the Indians how to make their own clothing. He also 
built the first ship ever constructed on the Pacific coast, and 
named it Zhe Triumph of the Cross. In 1721 he surveyed the 
Gulf of California in this ship, verifying Father Rino’s dis- 
coveries and ascertaining the position of the best harbors and 
ports. This wonderful man died at Loreto in 1730. 

The Indians, in their native state, had no chief to whom 
they paid tribute, but each family governed itself. One or 
two, recognized as of superior ability, gave orders for the har- 
vest, headed the tribes in wars, etc. There was none of the 
political intriguing among them that disgraces the present day, 
as they cheerfully recognized the right of the ablest among them 
to govern, when leadership was requisite. They had no temples 

or altars, nor any 








special pravers or 
forms of worship. 
Somewhere, they 
thought, was a 
Great Spirit, and 
a vast universe of 
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were the physicians of the tribes. The greatest danger to the 
missions lay in their ‘influence. 

The daily life at this first mission, and all the others after- 
ward founded, was about as follows: The Indians assembled 
at sound of the bell for early Mass, then breakfasted on a 
preparation of boiled corn called ato/e. They worked until 
noon, hauling stone and timber, making bricks, cultivating the 
fields, or pursuing the various industries that had been taught 
them; then had dinner of boiled corn, meat, and vegetables. 
The employment of the afternoon was concluded by supper of 
atole, and devotions. The children were instructed in reading, 
writing, singing, and Spanish. All Indians possess a strong 
natural liking for music and a love of bright colors, and these 
tendencies were gratified by the songs and paraphernalia in 
daily use at the mission services. 

The charge has been made against these zealous padres of 
early days that they placed in servitude a simple, harmless 
people who had previously known no masters, and arbitrarily 
employed them for their own aggrandizement and for the 
benefit of the church. As a matter of fact, no men ever 
worked harder and more undauntedly than the pioneer fathers, 
striving not only to advance the cause of their religion, but 
to improve the condition of the natives, and bring forth the 
dormant possibilities of a hitherto uncultivated land. The 
naked Indians were clothed and housed, taught to live regu- 
larly, to marry as in Christian countries, and to do such work 
as they were constituted to perform. The monks who superin- 
tended this gigantic task were highly cultivated men who had 
been statesmen, soldiers, artists, lawyers, engineers, merchants, 
or physicians, in Spain, before devoting themselves to a reli- 
gious life. They worked side by side with the Indians when 
teaching them various arts, and they failed in nothing that they 
undertook, upheld by the most sublime faith and unselfish 
courage. In the face of difficulties such as could not exist at 
the present day, and with only the crudest appliances, they 
accomplished feats which excite the wonder and admiration of 
all enlightened and broad-minded people. 

By 1745 there were sixteen missions and 25,000 converts in 
Lower California, and the land was rapidly increasing in pro 
ductiveness. The work was actively continued until 1766, when 
the Spanish government became jealous of the influence of the 
Jesuit Order in California, and sent ships with secret orders 
directing the Jesuits to be seized and made ready to leave the 
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province. All this was done in one night. The Jesuits never 
yielded or were discouraged when fighting for others, but they 
could not battle for themselves and quietly left the country. 
The Franciscans came in the following year, headed by 
Father Junipero Serra, a scholarly and earnest man; and most 
of the missions in Alta, now the State of California, were 
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founded by them. The first one was established at San Diego, in 
176); then followed those at San Gabriel, San Luis Obispo, San 
Francisco, Santa Clara, Santa Barbara, and several other places. 

Each priest was allowed a salary of $400 a year from the 
Mexican government. The communities soon became self-sup- 
porting and then wealthy, each one possessing from 30,000 to 
100,000 head of cattle, besides sheep; and exporting large 
quantities of hides, tallow, leather, wool, grain, wine, cotton, 
tobacco, and hemp. The wants of the Indians were well sup- 
plied, and an immense surplus remained which the padres mar- 
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keted to the best advantage. The different missions vied with 
each other in efforts to excel, and everything flourished almost 
magically. 

The San Luis Rey Mission was established under the au- 
spices of the Marquis de Branciforte, Viceroy of Spain, and of 
Governor Diego de Borica, by Father Fermino Francisco de 
la Suen, on the 13th of June, 1798. There were present at its 
consecration Father Antonio Peyri, its first minister; Father 
Juan Norbetto de Santiago, minister from the Mission of San 
Juan Capistrano; Don Antonio Grajira, captain of cavalry, with 
a guard of soldiers; and a large number of neophytes from 
the missions of the southern part of the present State. The 
writer is indebted to Rev. Father Joseph J. O’Keefe, the Fran- 
ciscan priest now in charge of this mission, for information 
regarding it. This was the eighteenth mission in Alta Cali- 
fornia, and was dedicated to God under the invocation of 
St. Louis, King of France. Over fifty children were baptized 
on the same day. Father Peyri was a man of wonderful energy, 
and taught the Indians by both word and example, treading 
the adobes and moulding the clay himself. A vast amount of 
work was necessary on the mission buildings, for they covered 
six acres. The walls of the church were 6 feet thick, 37 feet 
high, 177 feet long, and 42 feet wide, and the transepts 70 feet. 
Tiles were made for the roofs, bricks burned for the columns 
and arches, and active work of many kinds prosecuted. 

The neophytes became so numerous that it was deemed 
best to establish a branch mission at Pala, in 1816. This was 
done under the patronage of St. Anthony of Padua. 

In 1832, when Father Peyri left the San Luis Rey Mission, 
it owned 70,000 head of cattle, 2,000 horses, 68,000 sheep, fields 
yielding 13,000 bushels of grain annually, the largest church on 
the coast, and a complete set of buildings; and this prosperity 
was chiefly due to his wise and unremitting exertions. Yet he 
took with him only sufficient funds to enable him to join his 
convent in Mexico, and threw himself on the charity of his order. 

It was a pity that such monumental work throughout the 
coast should have been destroyed by the secularization of the 
churches, which took place in 1833. Mexico became indepen- 
dent of Spain in 1825; California was called upon to submit to 
the Mexican government, and the Franciscans «were requested 
to take the oath of allegiance. The head of the order was un- 
willing for them to do it until the Spanish king had abandoned 
the sovereignty of California. For this hesitancy he was ar- 
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rested and banished to Manila. Echuadra, the governor-general 
sent to California from Mexico, told the priests that their an- 
nual stipends of four hundred dollars would be withheld from 
them, and that they would be relieved of their temporal bur- 
dens, and lands would be set aside for the Indians who had 
been employed on the missions. Government officials, called 
administradores, took charge of the missions; and so the priests 
lost the powerful influence which had been theirs for sixty-five 
years. Some of them went to Mexico, some sailed for Boston 
and for Spain, and others were laid in the consecrated ground 
of their missions. 

During those years of almost unexampled activity probably 
65,000 converted Indians died and were buried in the Campos 
Santos. More than 20,000 whites afterwards embraced the 
Catholic religion, as there were no other churches in existence 
during the early occupation of the land by Americans. The 
missions were resorted to by all who felt the need of divine 
worship and sacred rites. The altars, vestments, etc., remained 
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scattered over a length of seven hundred miles; and the regis- 
ters of births, marriages, and deaths, extending back for one 
hundred years, have proved of inestimable value to the State. 

There was no resident priest at San Luis Rey after 1846 
until 1892. All the missions were considered parish churches, 
under the jurisdiction of the bishop, and there were few priests 
for so large a territory. The mission was occupied by General 
Fremont and his troops in 1847, and the buildings remained in 
good condition until 1860, when vandals began to carry away 
the tiles and rafters from the roofs, to blow down the beauti- 
ful arches in order to get the brick, even to appropriate the 
doors and windows to their own uses. 

A community of Franciscans took possession of the property 
in 1892, and have expended eighteen thousand dollars in put- 
ting the buildings into habitable condition. They are estab- 
lished there for the purpose of training young men in the holy 
vocation of their order, that they may be in readiness to fill 
the vacancies from time to time occurring on the Pacific coast. 
The present community consists of three priests, six clerical 
students, six novices and lay brothers, in charge of Father 
Joseph J. O’Keefe, O.F.M. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the founding of this mis- 
sion was celebrated last summer, both at San Luis Rey and at 
Pala. It brought together all the residents of the country 
for many miles around, a large proportion of them being 
Indians. The writer was present at the Pala festivities, and 
found them most interesting. Through some mischance no 
priests were sent from San Luis Rey to Pala, and the only 
religious services were those held over the remains of an Indian 
baby one morning, in the adobe chapel. It was a noteworthy 
scene, one which probably never has been duplicated in the 
religious experience of white people; for the long ceremony 
was conducted by girls, in a correct and dignified manner. 

These young people of a dusky race sang hymn after hymn, 
in the Latin, Spanish, and English languages, accompanied on 
a parlor organ by one of their number. The voices were some- 
what nasal, but excellent‘time and tune were kept. The 
Catholic ritual for the dead was then intoned by one of the 
girls, the others responding, first in Latin, then in English. A 
prayer was offered for the soul of the departed infant, followed 
by a silent prayer, then the Lord’s Prayer; and the service 
concluded with solemn marches, played by Indian men, on 
drums and violins. 
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The bereaved mother crouched on the floor, her face con- 
cealed by the black shawl thrown over her head. Once her 
grief burst the bonds of native stoicism and of custom, and 
she sobbed convulsively. It is a religious tenet of these Indians 
not to betray emotion until the last sad rites are over. The child 
lay in a pine casket covered with white cotton, and bedecked 
with rosettes of gilt paper, with the emblem of the cross on 
the lid, and a gilt crown on its head. It was borne by 
four little girls to the burial-ground, so thickly crowded with 
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CLOISTERS OF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO. 


mounds, on which were pieces of bright china, glass, and sim- 
ple ornaments. After the casket had been lowered into the 
ground, each man, woman, and child took up a handful of 
earth, kissed it, and threw it on the coffin. It was an impres- 
sive sight, and convinced us that not all the fine and delicate 
customs belong to the white race. 
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OLD GATEWAY, SAN .ANTONIO. 


The festa continued for four days and nights. Spacious 
remathas, or booths, had been erected in the open space beside 
the church, of tules and willow boughs over a framework of 
timber. Here, shaded from the sun, the hours of both day 
and night were spent in dancing, the playing of games for 
stakes, as the Indian is an inveterate better, and eating tamales, 
tortillas, and other delicacies dear to the hearts of Indians and 
Mexicans. In all this time of mild revelry there was no in- 
toxication nor lawlessness. It would be hard to find as order- 
ly a gathering of the common people, for purposes of pleasure, 
in any Eastern community. Horse-racing took place each after- 
noon, and the joy was intense when a horse owned and ridden 
by an Indian proved the winner in every race, as there were 
several good animals entered by neighboring English residents. 
‘The ancient game of Indian foot-ball caused much sport, and 
a game of base-ball was piayed against the nine of a town some 
twenty miles distant; but in this the Americans won. 

These Indians are very superior to many of the tribes seen 
in the West. They are cleanly, well dressed, industrious, intelli- 
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gent, and of fine physical appearance. The civilizing influence 
of the Catholic Church, which has ever been about them, is 
manifest in many ways, and they win the respect of all who 
are familiar with them. The Jace and needlework of the wo- 
men is exquisitely fine, equal to that which has become so 
famous in Mexico, and evidently emanating from the same 
source—the early teaching of the nuns. The children are sent 
to the public schools, and are docile pupils. Afterward they 
attend the industrial schools maintained by the government 
in several parts of Southern California, but under Catholic 
supervision; or they go to the cities to be instructed in ac- 
complishments by the sisters. The men till the soil, shear 
sheep, and otherwise support themselves in simple comfort. 
There is a reservation in the Pauma valley, half a dozen miles 
beyond Pala, where substantial Indian homes are surrounded by 
cultivated fields and orchards. The rest of the broad valley is 
owned by Bishop Mora, of Los Angeles. 

Not one tourist in ten sees, or even hears of, this beautiful 
section of California, so full of historic interest, and contrasting 
so peculiarly with the progressive conditions and the con- 
ventionality of the portions of the State which are traversed by 
railways. The student of human nature, the lover of history, 
the respecter of zealous Christian work of whatever creed, the 
admirer of rugged, diversified scenery, may well turn aside 
from the beaten paths and devote a leisurely period of time to 
a study of the San Luis Rey valley and its inhabitants. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A CATHOLIC CRISIS IN 
ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


BY REV. C. L. WALWORTH. 
VII. 
CONVERSIONS AMONGST THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 


pil NOUGH has been said for the present concern- 
— ing the conversion to Catholicism of persons of 
rank in England; that is, of persons belonging 
to the English gentry, not only of peers and 
their families, but commoners. These two classes 
often rank together in social life. The Commoner, if he derive 
descent from an ancient family, may outrank the Peer in im- 
portance and influence. This is not only so in fact, but should 
be so. In the author’s deliberate opinion it would be a very 
dangerous change, and perhaps a fatal one to England’s pre- 
eminence, to abolish the House of Peers. Still, being an 
American citizen and sincerely attached to the republican form 
of government .under whose eagle he has grown up to old 
age, he values as much and sympathizes more with the English 
peasantry, for whose conversion he labored much during his 
term of residence inthat country. The little pony which he drove 
so often along the highway leading from Hanley to Upton-on- 
Severn and which passed through Hanley Castle, was well 
known along that road to the small farmers and the laboring 
poor. He believed in his youth that princes and peers may be 
unmade and made again. History teaches us this lesson: 






“But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


These humble people, often badly neglected by those of 
higher rank in religious matters as well as in social and political 
affairs, when once they present themselves to receive religious 
instructions, give their attention and their hearts to it with a 
humility of spirit and a simplicity which needs less time to 
mature into faith, Why not, when the ground is so much less 
occupied by prejudice ? 

As a specimen of humility attaching to the poorer class in 
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England my memory recalls a man named John Handy, to 
whose unfloored but comfortable cottage I was a not unfrequent 
visitor. 

“Good morning, Mr. Handy,” said I one day. 

‘*Don’t call him mister,” said his wife, interposing at once. 
“‘He’s nothing of the kind. He’s plain John Handy and never 
was anything else.” 

Many other virtues grow easily upon the foundation of 
humility ; first, and above all, simplicity. One of my earliest 
converts was another John, whose family name was Rogers. 
Rogers was a pedlar. He supported himself and his family 
by selling such wares as he could carry about in a dog-cart. 
He had no assignable religion, but his wife and some four or 
five children were Catholics. John looked up to his wife with 
profound respect. This respect she did not return, unless the 
constant scolding to which she subjected him may be considered 
as respectful. John found no fault with it, but always declared 
that no man in England had a better wife. I took an interest 
in this man and determined to exert myself to bring him into 
the true fold. My superior, who had already tried his hand 
upon Rogers, gave me no encouragement. When, however, I 
found that his treatment of John’s case was very similar to the 
wife’s, I determined to persevere in my purpose and try a dif- 
ferent method. My method was to avoid humiliating him and 
try to lift him up to some sentiment of self-respect. I learned 
that he was notable amongst his companions as a man of ex- 
traordinary muscular power, and that no man known to Upton- 
on-Severn was able to stand before him when it came to 
blows. 

Walking out one day on the highway, it was my good 
fortune to be overtaken by John. He looked sheepish on 
recognizing a priest, and would gladly have passed me with a 
respectful salute. This I did not allow, but stopped him and 
soon began to feel of his arm. 

“Why, my good man,” said I, “this is a most extraordinary 
arm!” 

“Yes, sir,” said John. “It is allowed to be strong. But 
don’t think I am a good man. Nobody that I know of allows 
that.” 

“A strong arm,” I replied, “is.a good thing for a good man 
to have. St. Christopher was more than a good man. He was 
a holy man.” 

John looked at me with some surprise and with an interro- 
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gation mark in his eye. Being alone together on the road, I 
asked him to take off his coat and let me see his arm. We 
stopped, and John took off his coat at once and I proceeded to 
roll up his shirt sleeve. 

“What an arm?” said I. “ Did any one ever see the like 
of it! Now close your fist,” I continued, “and lift it up. 
This he did. It was as hard as a hammer. I was delighted at 
the same time to see my new friend straighten his neck and 
give me a look of satisfaction and confidence, which I returned. 

“You must come and see me, John, as often as you can. 
Come alone sometimes. I know your wife. Bring her with 
you when you care to, or bring one of the children. By and 
by, when we know each other like a book, I shall expect to see 
you at our convent with your dog-cart and your four dogs to 
draw it. You’re a big man,’ I said. “Can they draw you 
along when you have your wares ‘in it, or must you walk? 
Why you'll make a good St. Christopher when you can carry 
such a weight as he did on his own shoulder.” 

“TI don’t know of any man hereabouts,” said John, with a fire 
of exultation in his eye, “that can carry more on his shoulder 
than I can. But you shall see what my dogs can do. By 
George! I’ll come some day to the convent and bring my 
wife and all my children, and we'll all sit together in that 
cart and drive my four dogs as fast as a horse can draw a 
light wagon. And then you'll see the dust fly!” 

His confidence then forsook him all of a sudden. He 
dropped his head and said, mournfully: “ Father, I must begin 
by telling you something about my bad ways.” 

“No,” said I, “I know enough about them for the present 
purpose. Let me do the driving now. I’ll not leave anything 
undone that I think ought to be done. Wait till the good time 
comes. Here, take my hand. Don’t squeeze it too much. 
Good-by!” 

This interview was the beginning of a long contract of 
friendship. It is a specimen of the most joyous part of my 
life in England, and introduced me to many friends among 
the poorer class who will always remain dear in my memory. 

Another convert of the industrious class, sincerely humble 
but not, so far as I know, often humiliated, unquestionably 
simple but none the less wise for that, was by trade a_ shoe- 
maker at Upton. By some chance, the cause of which I do 
not remember, he was present one Sunday at the Vesper ser- 
vice, early in the afternoon. All was new to him, for he had 
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never before been witness to anything like Catholic worship. 
He could not, of course, therefore, have much understanding 
of the details of what passed before his eye. One thing, how- 
ever, he saw which made a profound impression upon him—the 
use of incense. That he took in at once. It was an emblem 
of prayer. Walking home to Upton with some Catholic friends 
of the Leys family, he told them that he wanted to see me the 
first time I should come to Upton. On my next visit, there- 
fore, to that station I went directly to his house and was re- 
ceived with a joyous welcome. He told me frankly that he 
was convinced that Catholics had the true Christian worship, 
and that he wanted to join that church. I asked him, very 
naturally, what had brought him to that conviction. 

“Tt is the incense,” said he. ‘‘WhenI went to your chapel 
at Hanley the other day and saw the incense rising in front of 
the altar and curling up, up, up towards heaven, my heart went up 
with it. I was brought up to read the Bible, and I love to do 
it. So much, you know, is said everywhere in the good book 
about the use of incense that I always said it was the right 
thing. I wondered that the Baptists didn’t have it, nor any 
church that I knew of; but I saw it in your church at Hanley, 
and my whole heart felt at home at once. You can count on 
me. I want to be a Catholic.” 

I found him willing to wait and to be instructed, and accord- 
ingly and without hesitation I put his name down on my list 
of catechumens. Whenever I said anything to him, in order to 
test his patience under the necessary delay, his simple answer 
was: 

“All right, father. Fix it all your own way. But you can 
count on me, you know.” 

I did count on him and I found him an apt scholar, willing 
to learn and quick to learn things far more valuable and essen- 
tial than the use of incense in public worship. 

I cannot, however, resist the temptation to leave on record 
here, in connection with my reminiscence of this good man, 
an anecdote which goes to show how variously men of one 
and the same faith may be affected in regard to matters of 
devotion. 

I was occupied one day in teaching my class of converts, or 
convertibles, the four marks or notes which distinguish the 
true Church of Christ from false churches. I then asked one 
of them: 

“These marks being the natural and reasonable marks of 
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the true fold of Christ, has the Anglican Church the mark of 
Unity?” 

The answer was given: ‘No, father,” and the right reason 
assigned. To another, who was a Presbyterian, I said: 

“ Has your Presbyterian Church this mark of Holiness?” 

The answer was: “ No, father,’ and the true reasons speci- 
fied. Of a third I inquired: 

“Have the Methodists this note of Catholicity?” 

“No, father.” 

“And why not?” The true answer was given. I then 
asked the shoemaker, the latest pupil in the class: ‘‘ Has the 
Baptist Church, in which you were brought up, this note of 
being Apostolic ?”’ 

“No, father,” said he; and then, with a merry laugh, he 
continued: “ They haven’t got the incense, neither!” 

All my scholars laughed at once, but none laughed so 
heartily as the maker of the joke. This simple-minded convert 
of mine, being a Baptist, or, as Catholics would call him, an 
Anabaptist, had never yet received baptism of any kind. I 
deferred baptizing him until he should be regularly received 
into the fold by a regular profession of faith and abjuration 
of all the heresies attaching to his former sect. This brought 
on a great misfortune in this case. He was suddenly attacked 
in the night with a bowel complaint which carried him off 
before morning. He urged his wife and friends in the house 
to send immediately for me to give him baptism, but these 
being Baptists, and attaching no value to baptism as a means 
of grace, refused to do it, saying that it would be simply 
a folly to wake a clergyman at night to come four miles 
merely to give baptism. He died, therefore, without being 
christened, except such christening as the Holy Ghost gives to 
a faithful and earnest heart’s desire. 

We gave the good man a Christian grave under the walls 
of Hanley Church, and many a Catholic prayer mingled with 
the incense which rose up in front of our altar bearing the 
name of this good catechumen to heaven. 

Let me record here another instance of conversion where 
the motives assigned at first were insufficient to warrant so 
great a change, but which, as it turned out, gave to the holy 
Faith two earnest and intelligent converts. These two were 
also of Upton, and nominally engaged themselves to each other 
by promise of marriage, but having, as they thought, some 
good cause of offence against the pastor, they felt unwilling to 
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be united by him. They came, therefore, for this purpose to 
me. I told them that it was against the law of England for 
me to marry them, neither of them being Catholic, and that I 
might be made to suffer for it. If, however, they were willing 
to join our communion after having received the necessary 
preliminary instructions, I would marry them. They declared 
themselves willing to be instructed and to wait as long as I 
should think right. I found them most promising disciples. 
Both became well versed in the differences between Prot- 
estantism and the true Faith, and keen-witted combatants in 
all the controversial contests which every convert is doomed 
to encounter. 

A Baptist minister, newly imported from Ireland, an Orange- 
man of the deepest hue, hearing of their conversion, entered 
boldly into their house and soon engaged them in a dispute. 
He accused them of having bound themselves to a faith under 
which they would be forced to become idolaters and to wor- 
ship images. This they denied. They said they did not wor- 
ship the image, a thing of mere bronze, or brass, or wood. 
When they saw the figure of Christ their Saviour sculptured 
on a cross they kneeled down before it. They worshipped the 
living Christ crucified for them, but not the figure on the cru- 
cifix, which was, therefore, no idol. Its only value was thai of 
a religious memorial. 

“We know what we mean to do very well, better than you 
who cannot read our hearts.” 

“Tt makes little difference,” he replied, “what you mean. 
The thing is wrong in itself and you must be held accountable 
for it as idolaters.” 

“T suppose, sir,” they said, “that you say prayers before 
getting into bed at night.” 

“TI do,” he said. 

“Do you do this standing up, or sitting down, or kneeling 
down?” 

“T kneel down,” he replied. 

“Does it make any difference which way you face—east, 
west, north, south?” 

“Not a particle,” was the reply. “I generally face towards 
the bed and lean on it.” 

“Ah, then, you worship the bed-post.” 

‘““No, indeed, I don’t. My prayers are meant for God and 
to God they go, without the intervention of any creature.” 

“ But don’t forget, sir, what you have already asserted. It 
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makes no difference what you mean, but what you do. You 
kneel before the bed-post in worship. The act is in itself 
idolatrous, and you are responsible for it.” 

The minister could make no points in disputing with these 
young neophytes, and so gave them up. 

This same minister, a Baptist and an Irish Orangeman, 
made a special point of opposing himself to the conversions 
going on at Upton, and haunted my footsteps there. I had 
been invited to visit a family consisting of a man and wife 
with a large number of children. They desired instruction 
with a view of uniting themselves to the church. On my first 
visit, when I had been in the house only a few minutes, I was 
startled by the sudden appearance of this reverend gentleman. 
He accosted me at once, taking little notice of the family, who 
were assembled together in one room, and soon drew me into 
a controversy on the worship of images. 

I pleaded that a cross, and especially a crucifix, made in- 
tentionally to represent the sacrifice of Christ for our redemp- 
tion, must necessarily command the respect of a Christian. 
This he denied. “ You, yourself,” I said, “must necessarily 
feel this in your heart.” This again he positively denied. 

“T think,” said I, “that I could prove this by your own 
confession, and before these witnesses.” 

“ Try it,” said he defiantly. 

I drew out a small crucifix which I wore upon my breast 
concealed under my coat, and showed it to him. 

“ Now then,” said I, “suppose I lay this crucifix upon the 
floor, would you be willing in presence of this family to place 
your foot upon it, to show that you have no respect for it?” 

““T would,” was the answer. 

“No, you will not,” I said indignantly. “I will defend this 
sign of my redemption against any such insult upon your 
part.” 

Every eye in the room was fixed with horror upon my 
opponent, and he saw that so far as our little audience was 
concerned his cause was lost. There had been all the while a 
gathering of interested observers of this interview outside the 
house. They stood on the sidewalks, and some looked over 
from windows opposite. My good man, the catechumen, told 
me afterwards that when he went out upon the street his 
neighbors gathered around him, eager to learn the issue of 
this contest between the minister and the priest. He told 
them that the minister was nowhere. 
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“What!” they said, “couldn’t he help himself out with 
the Bible?” 

“No”; so he told them. “For every text he could think 
of the priest had two to match him.” 

This was not a very appreciative statement of the merits of 
the whole combat, but it made a strong impression on the 
crowd, who wondered at it greatly. 


VIII. 


FAMISHED IRISH WANDERING THROUGH ENGLAND IN 
1848 AND 1849. 


It would be to leave out of this record something strongly 
recorded in my memory to overlook the unusual flood of im- 
poverished Irish people cast upon the shores of England during 
the great famine which was at its height in 1848 and 1849. 
History cannot afford to forget this famine so long as history 
has a heart to feel for human woe. The famine prevailed 
chiefly in Belgium and Ireland, and was caused by the failure 
in those countries of the potato crop. Either the failure of 
the potato to come to maturity was more complete in Ireland, 
or the unity in government and the bond of a common 
language made the misery prevailing in Ireland better known 
in England. In my home at Hanley I was thus brought face 
to face with two miseries from poverty. The first was the 
existing misery amongst the English peasantry, poor enough, 
God knows. The second was a destitution bordering on death 
which cast a crowd of famished Irishmen and Irishwomen upon 
the shores of England, many of whom passed along the high- 
ways of Worcestershire and rapped at our convent door. This 
crowd did not ask for alms alone. They asked also for a 
kindly hand to send letters home to friends they had left be- 
hind them. They asked also to receive the sacraments of their 
church, and such help as a Catholic seeks from a priest of his 
church, and which he can get nowhere else. 

In asking alms, in asking spiritual aid and counsel, in ask- 
ing help to correspond with absent .friends, in all these appli- 
cations there was something very peculiar and characteristic in 
these poor wanderers which can only be well known to those 
in whom they place implicit confidence. For this reason I ask 
permission of my readers to dwell awhile on matters to which 
my heart leads me, and if thereby I shall give them any plea- 
sure also, I shall be glad to know it. 
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We begin then. It is not probably known to many that 
there was a certain secret intelligence prevailing amongst this 
multitude of petitioners for alms by which, although constantly 
separating from each other, they knew how to find each other 
again, and by which they kept open a way of communicating 
among themselves. There was no Freemasonry about this, 
no binding together by means of constitutions or by-laws, or 
mysterious gripping of hands. It was something that grew up 
out of ties both natural and supernatural, and could be de- 
pended upon better than potato crops or anything that can 
grow out of that sort of philosophy which goes by the name 
of social science. Will it be believed that these simple-hearted 
people, when kindly received, were accustomed to leave a little 
chalk-mark near the door, a very little mark indeed, and yet 
sufficiently observable to be a guide to some other eager eyes 
whose circumstances of want were similar? This kind of mark 
was enough to say: “Rap here. It is a good place”; or, on 
the contrary, it said, ‘Go by; no use.” Sometimes the marks 
made in this way must have carried the authority of an auto- 
graph, and could be recognized by friends who did not know 
how to read or write and were by no means expert in proving 
signatures. 

Messages could be passed along from wanderer to wanderer 
which reached their destination with a wonderful speed. If, 
for instance, I said to one of these foot-passengers : 

“Do you happen to know a man by such a name?” (giv- 
ing it). 

“T do, father,” would be the answer; or, perhaps, “I know 
of him.” 

“Can you get a message to him that I want to see him?” 

““T could, father.” 

“The sooner he comes the better.” 

“It won't be long, father, before he comes to you.” And 
so the issue proved. 

What shall we say of these secret chalk-marks which dotted 
the gates and doorways throughout England? There is a sort 
of literature in it which people seldom stop to think of. Is it 
not a literature which belongs to the earth? Yet, is it not 
also a scenery which belongs to the skies? Is it not some- 
thing for the eyes of angels to look at? Poverty is gifted 
with a sort of quick intelligence which is a mystery to those 
who are not poor and who do not care to trouble themselves 
with the study of poverty. 
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I saw enough of these poor wanderers from Ireland to know 
that they did receive in England a great deal of charity, and 
my impression is very strong that the charity shown to them 
came mostly from that part of the English people whose con- 
dition in life was not much elevated above their own. 

Who that lived in England at the time when this distress- 
ing famine was filling the roads and byways with tracks of 
strange feet from Ireland, would not be interested to know of 
the jottings “ by the wayside’ that indicated their route? Who 
would not also be glad to know that their own fences and 
gates and steps had been favorably noticed by these sorrowful 
pilgrims from “the green Island of Erin”? I do not wish to 
forget all that a reasonable prudence should suggest while 
dealing with the poor when they ask alms at our hands. 
Still it is true that God does send the poor, and that they 
often come to us in his name without being backed up by 
documents which tell us everything at first sight. True 
Christian charity requires something more than a full purse. 
It requires a patient listening to the pleadings of want and 
woe. The poor are always writing our histories for us; and 
small chalk-marks written by unlearned hands will do more for 
us when our life’s calendar shall be written up and completed 
than can be penned out in fair copy or set up in good type. 

The industrious English peasantry, who depended on the 
labor of their own hands for a living, were the chief bene- 
factors of the suffering poor in this famine. Yet I know of 
others in the neighborhood of Hanley, belonging to the class 
of landed gentry, who felt deep sympathy for these poor way- 
farers and helped them generously. It is always hard, however, 
to know much about the poor when one does not mingle with 
them constantly and freely. English gentlemen, as a rule, do 
not know much about their own poor. How can they know 
much about the poor of other lands? 

My memory here calls up acase of great want which hangs 
as visibly before me as a framed picture done in strong colors 
and hanging on a bright wall. I was sent for to bring the 
sacraments to a sick woman from Ireland. I found her under 
a woodshed belonging to a small farmer and sheltered in a 
nest of hay. It was a veritable nest, but large enough to hold 
her and her whole family. I climbed upon the hay and looked 
down upon this family circle. The husband was there and so 
were a group of children. The husband and one or two of the 
children got out in order to make room for me. After having 
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administered to her spiritual wants, I climbed out again from 
the nest and got a view of the surroundings. I was much 
struck with the charity of the inhabitants of this farm-house. 
It certainly could not have been a convenient thing to give a 
shelter like this to a poor family of strangers. There was 
danger in it as well as inconvenience, This hay chamber was 
a very combustible one, and the occupants were unquestionably 
very much in the way. The charity, however, was most freely 
and cordially given, and it was really the very best thing they 
had to give. Enough of such kind acts took place within the 
reach of my own observation to show me how largely and wide- 
ly such kindly shelter was given to the victims of this famine 
in England. 

The same evidence is furnished by the large amount of 
money which these poor creatures brought to our convent to 
have it sent home to their suffering friends in Ireland. They 
were mostly women; for the men landed in great numbers at 
Liverpool and other ports, with scythes and other implements 
of labor, seeking to get money by their work. These did not 
find their way so readily into our part of Worcestershire. 

Here let me go back to the chalk-marks. It must have 
been something like this instinctive intelligence which we were 
delineating a little while ago that brought so many Irish wan- 
derers to our Hanley convent who hailed from a parish on 
the sea-coast near Cork, called Clonakilty. These Clonakilty 
wanderers found at the door of our cloister a friendly recep- 
tion, and received aid in more than one way. This very natu- 
rally brought others to the same door, hailing from the same 
parish. It got me into a correspondence with the pastor of 
Clonakilty, whose name, if I recall it right after so many long 
years, was Father Morgan Madden. 

It was a very noticeable fact that these footsore wanderers, 
collecting charity as we have described, did not spend upon 
themselves the alms they received in money. This went mostly 
back to Ireland. They lived only upon what was of a perish- 
able nature and could not be kept; sometimes, of course, good 
meat, hot or cold, but oftener bread and butter and vegetables. 
Economy in saving money could not be carried farther. It 
was, of course, difficult to carry money with them, and keep it 
safe while it accumulated. They had, however, little deposit 
banks of their own, sometimes in the bosoms of their dresses, 
sometimes still more secretly concealed under their petticoats. 
There is a great deal of wisdom in true love as well as in the 
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frauds of business, and it is pleasanter to tell of it because a 
blessing belongs to it. It is a pleasure now after so many 
long years to recall how, from time to time, some ragged 
petitioner in want of an amanuensis received my consent to 
write home for her and become her banker. Then was repro- 
duced in real life the fairy tale of Cinderella. The pleading 
lips put on a smile of happiness. The applicant withdrew for 
a few moments to some woodshed or other place of conceal- 
ment, and came back again with a hoard of money; and I 
became a banker. The business between us was soon trans- 
acted. It would take the eyes of a spirit to count the foot- 
steps which make up the true statistics of transactions like 
theirs. But the items to which I have access are soon made 
out. A money order through the post-office, a letter to Father 
Morgan Madden, or some other priest in Ireland, and a letter 
back again,—all this is quickly set down. 

The part of amanuensis is the principal difficulty in matters 
of this sort. I found it hard to understand a great deal of 
what my dictators wanted me to write. The money transaction 
was not all. I was expected to make inquiries about the 
friends at home. What these inquiries really meant was alto- 
gether beyond my understanding. I soon found ovt, however, 
that it was not necessary for me to understand anything about 
them. When I said, “I don’t rightly understand what you 
want me to say,” the answer was, “ Never mind, father, he 
will know what I mean when he hears the letter read.” And 
so it always proved to be. I give the following as an ex- 
ample: 

After the proper address to Father Morgan Madden, of 
Clonakilty in the County of Cork, with the names of the par- 
ties interested and all that was necessary to identify them, 
came the circumambient questions which to me were as good 
as very hard Greek. This I made no account of except to 
spell the words right. When I had got to the end of the 
letter, and signed my own name to it, I said to my fair dic- 
tator: 

“ Now, before I close this letter, just think a moment and 
don’t leave out anything that you really want to know about, 
and then I will close it up with a postscript.” 

“ Well,”’ she said, “give me a little time to think. Oh, yes, 
there is one thing more!” 

“Well, then,” I said, “let me have it quick, and I will put 
it in.” 
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“ Ask him how it is wid the pig.” 

I put the words down in the same way she gave them to 
me, and when Father Morgan sent back the answer, he took 
no more trouble about it than I had done: “It is all right 
wid the nig.” 

It may seem very trivial to the reader to introduce inci- 
dents that belong to the life of the lowly, the ignorant, and 
the uninfluential into a series of reminiscences that profess to 
grapple, after a sort, with a great religious crisis in a great 
country. 

Such things, however, do have an influence with educated 
and thoughtful minds. They are even necessary in order to 
make a right impression upon men whose thoughts are much 
engrossed with business or with the pleasures of society. Such 
men are accustomed to ride through books and conversations 
as passengers travel over the land in railway coaches, scarcely 
noticing the landscape which opens before them and closes be- 
hind them. They see very little of what is to be seen in a 
world teeming with life, and their memories hold nothing of 
what is worth remembering. 

I recounted once some of these incidents to a small party 
of gentlemen to whom it was all new. One of these was my 
old friend Squire Hornyhold, and another was a Catholic 
bishop. They were very much impressed with what I told them. 
It was like the revelation of a new and unknown life—a life 
that is to be found only among the poor. The bishop said: 

“This is something that ought to be better known, and 
more thoroughly studied into.?’, 

The squire said: “I shall never dare hereafter, without a 
very strong and special reason, to refuse to any of these poor 
wandering people anything they ask for. It will trouble my 
conscience hereafter.” 

This must be my apology for introducing into these pages 
such sketches from the wilderness of lowly life. I am not 
satisfied with apologizing to the reader. I feel it my duty to 
ask pardon also of the poor. I cannot put them on paper as 
they ought to be represented. It is like the effort of an artist 
who endeavors to represent green hills at a few miles’ distance. 
The only way to do it and to make it look natural is to keep 
his brush free from all green paint and color the hills blue. 
There is only one large Eye that sees poverty as it really is, 
and they that would study it rightly must see it by the light 
of that Eye. 











IN DARKNESS. 
BY VIRGINIA OSBORNE REED. 


WHITHER art Thou leading, my God? 
My eyes are growing dim. I cannot 
sec; 
For now the light of Heaven, once so 
bright, 
Is darkening to me. 





I listen; but no longer from the skies 
Faint strains of angel music do I hear, 
And e’en my heart, erstwhile so full of love, 
Grows faint and cold with fear. 


My spirit chafes midst the surrounding gloom ; 
I question why I’m left thus stumbling on, 
And wonder that Thy gleams of heavenly light 

Are seemingly all gone. 


But hark! I hear a voice within that says 

The faith that is quite blind is the most blest; 
And so I go unseeing in the dark, 

Obeying Thy behest. 


And still it seems that ever midst the night 

I note the whisperings of that voice most clear: 
It tells me that when near my journey’s end 

My star shall reappear. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF ST. CAMILLUS. 
BY JOSEPH IGNATIUS MAGUIRE, 


me URING the scholastic year of 1894-5 several of 
the students at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
Md., commenced the visitation of the sick and 
poor confined in Bay View Asylum, the city 
almshouse. The object of their weekly visit, 
made on the afternoon of the holiday, was one of mercy— 





“. . e h6e 6mercy that saves, 
Binds up the broken heart, and heals despair.” 


They visited all, irrespective of creed or nationality, and tried 
by a hearty greeting, friendly conversations, and kindly acts to 
make each individual whom they met feel that the one with 
whom they spoke was a friend. Actuated by the love of God 
and the love of neighbor for his sake, these young men soon 
discovered how true it is that sympathy and kindness can 
lighten the burden of misfortune, and that they give to their 
possessor a strong personal influence over all with whom he 
comes in contact. To acquire this influence, and to exert it 
for the good and happiness of those visited, was their en- 
deavor. Finding that their labor was not without good result, 
and wishing to give permanence to and enlarge the scope of 
the work thus undertaken, there was formed in September last, 
with the approbation of the reverend faculty of the seminary, 
the Association of St. Camillus, in honor of him who saw in 
each of the sick—for whom he did so much—the person of 
Jesus Christ. In the following pages will be sketched a brief 
outline of this organization, as well as a short record of some 
of the work accomplished during the past months. It might 
be well to state here that the association numbers at present 
fifty.four members, and that different bands of students regularly 
visit each of the following institutions: Bay View Asylum, the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, as also the City, St. Joseph’s, Balti- 
more Charity Eye, Ear, and Throat, University, Maryland 
General, Marine, St. Agnes’, Baltimore University, and Good 
Samaritan hospitals; about an hour and a half being spent in 
each place. Each band is under the guidance of a member of 
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the Board of Directors, and he is supposed to manifest a very 
special concern in the work immediately under his control. 

The board is composed of as many directors as there are 
places visited, and in it is vested the governing power of the 
association. 

Every band is composed of as many members as there are 
wards in the hospital visited, one student being assigned to 
each ward. As he always goes into the one place, he soon 
becomes, as a result of his weekly visits, intimately acquainted 
with his “patients,” who soon come to look forward to his 
visits with real pleasure. 

This last has been the experience of almost every member 
of the association, and it is largely to be attributed to the fact 
that the methods of the seminarians differ so entirely from 
those of the avowed missionaries who, full of zeal, are found 
in large numbers in all public charitable institutions. They 
mostly visit these places with the explicitly avowed purpose of 
aggressively attacking the unconverted by the use of pious 
phrases, tracts, and hymns. 

There are some exceptions to this mode of procedure, but 
they are not numerous. As a general thing the average mis- 
sionary—so styled—ignores too much the human and social 
element in man. They meet a sinner, and immediately they 
want to make a conquest. They “go for him” in the approved 
style, and are too fatally ready to promise all sorts of things if 
the one in question will proclaim himself or herself converted. 
Some good results are occasionally met with, but generally 
speaking experience confirms the logical consequences of such 
a system, consequences so apparent that they need not be 
pointed out. The member of the St. Camillus Association does 
not go among the sick and outcast to talk religion, ex professo. 
For Christ’s sake he loves those whom he visits for their own 
sakes ; he tries to love them with a disinterested human love, 
and to treat them with as much of human kindness and con- 
sideration as he would a dear friend or brother. These young 
men want to give the best that is within them of heart and 
brain ; they seek to put themselves in closest touch with the 
personality of the individual, striving, like St. Paul, to be all 
things to all men, hoping thereby to lay the foundation for an 
elevating influence by which they can impart Christian character 
to the morally feeble and infirm, Protestant as well as Catholic. 
Moral reinforcement, soul and spirit, is what is wanted, and this 
comes only by personal contact between the helper and the 
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helped—a contact that will inspire self-respect and love both 
for God’s law and God’s minister. It has been conservatively 
estimated that over one thousand persons have each week, as a 
result of these visits,a chat with one of the seminarians, and it 
must be borne in mind that the majority of these people are 
either Protestants or religious indifferentists. A large number 
of Catholic papers as well as other reading matter is distri- 
buted, procured from the students and varic -s newspaper offices 
in the city. Some of the members have had shipped from their 
homes boxes of old magazines, and in this respect the faculty 
of St. Charles’ College have been very generous, Through the 
kind donation of his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, the reverend 
members of the faculty of the seminary, and some Baltimore 
priests, we secured quite a large number of good Catholic 
books, which were variously distributed in such of the hospitals 
as contained book-shelves. There has likewise been distributed 
a large number of prayer-books, scapulars, and rosaries, as also 
copies of Father Searle's Plain Facts, and of Cardinal Gibbons’s 
work, The Faith of Our Fathers. A copy of this last-named book 
was given to an old man, an inmate of Bay View, who having 
read it curing the week, handed the following acrostic poem to 
the young man on the occasion of his next visit: 


“C onscience bids us believe with our fathers 
A nd honor their truth in our lives, 
R emembering the days of the martyrs, 
D oing just what they died to advise: 
I n Christ and His cross first to glory, 
N ext reverence the Virgin and saints, 
A nd thus record the inspired story, 
L eaving all for His loving embrace. 


G reat honor his Eminence, the writer, 

I n all Christian lands has entailed, 

B y proving the true Church the mightier, 

B ecause, built on the Rock, it prevailed 

O ver all persecutions from men, 

N ow with fire, now with sword, now with pen, 
S afe in God, secula seculorum. Amen.” 


It is almost needless to add that the reading of this book was 
the cause of the author’s conversion. 

Since last September there have been in all seventeen con- 
versions, among which the following are worthy of a little 
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mention: H——, an unusually intelligent man, nearly sixty 
years of age; a good.mechanic, but addicted to occasional 
“sprees.” On his first meeting with the seminarian he was not 
inclined to talk much, and, as in all cases like this, the St. 
Camillus visitant respected his mood and simply expressed in 
a friendly way the hope that he would soon be better. Next 
week he was sitting up and disposed to be friendly. After 
the usual inquiry about his health, a near-by building in pro-, 
cess of erection started a topic of conversation. H-——, it 
seems, was a carpenter himself, and commenced to talk about 
his share in the erection of some of the more prominent build- 
ings in Baltimore. After a chat of about ten or fifteen minutes, 
as the student was leaving, H was very cordial in inviting 
him to call again. His visitor had noticed that he had ona 
very heavy and uncomfortable-looking pair of old shoes, and 
on his next visit presented H—— with a pair of slippers. 
Upon receiving this trivial present he seemed much moved, 
and after a little while said that no one had ever unasked 
given him anything since his mother died “years and years 
ago,’ and the old man’s eyes slowly filled with tears, tears 
that he tried hard to hide at first, but they would come, and 
then he began to sob like a little child. A slight act of disin- 
terested kindness had softened a heart long a stranger to 
gentle impulses. The seminarian tried to show what he felt— 
sympathy, and soon he was listening to the story of _H——’s 
life. Born a Methodist, he had not entered a church for over 
forty years, and, to use his own words, he had all his life long 
been a wicked man in heart and act. On the occasion of the 
next visit he said he would like to become a Catholic; he was 
baptized in the course of several months, and during his in- 
struction and since has lived up to the good resolutions that 
he took. 

In dealing with Protestants, the subject of Catholicism is 
left to be introduced by those visited; they frequently, how- 
ever, have some question to ask, and in the case of most of 
the conversions made the parties have themselves solicited in- 
struction. A short time ago one of the students who visits a 
ward in Bay View Asylum received a letter from a man_to 
whom he had been speaking for over a year. This poor fel- 
low, who at the time when he was first met professed no 
religion, was, it seems, somewhat timid about requesting in- 
struction, and so he wrote asking the young man if he would 
not bring him a catechism the next time he called, as he 
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wanted to become a Catholic. Recently, in another hospital, 
the seminarian was asked by the one in charge of the ward to 
speak a word to a patient then dying, a result of the morphine 
habit. He did so, found the young woman had never been 
baptized, and was anxious to receive the sacrament. He im- 
mediately sent for a priest, and by the time of his arrival had 
her instructed. She was baptized and anointed, death occurring 
a few hours later. The chaplain of this hospital is so well 
pleased with the result of the work done among the patients 
that he recently made a handsome donation to the society, 
and it is gratifying to be able to record that the chaplains of 
the various institutions have regarded the work of the associa- 
tion as an adjunct to their own, and that they have given it 
every possible encouragement. 

Very many Catholics have been induced to approach the 
sacraments. Once it is known that the party is a Catholic, at 
the first opportune moment the advantage of this is urged 
upon him, and in nearly all cases the person has been induced 
to attend to his duties, and to make at least an effort to do 
better. Lack of space excludes many interesting details, but 
mention must be made of the case of a young woman who, 
having fallen under the power of a man, had remained from 
confession for a considerable time. She was induced to return 
to her religious practices, a position was secured for her, and 
she is now doing remarkably well. Another case was that of 
a nineteen-year-old boy who had left his home and _ native 
land some years before. For a long time he had abandoned 
all religious practices, and was on the high road to trampism. 
Both clothing and a position were secured for him; some time 
afterwards he voluntarily approached the sacraments, and is 
now leading a good and useful life. There was also the case 
of two Protestant young men, both under twenty-one years of 
age, who had left their homes and had since descended very 
low in the social scale. Positions and clothing were procured, 
and both—particularly one of them—have reformed their lives 
and are giving satisfaction to their employers. An attempt is 
made to obtain situations for those whom it is thought will 
profit by them; this is made feasible through the kindness of 
a gentleman in the city. By the collection of such articles of 
apparel as the students have no further need of, quite a num- 
ber of unfortunate men were provided with clothing. Financial 
aid is sometimes given to those who are judged deserving, but 
under certain conditions laid down in the constitution. Help 
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in the shape of food and lodging has frequently been granted 
for a few days, in order to give the one recently discharged 
from a hospital a chance to secure employment. One young 
man out of work had been obliged to pawn his clothing to 
supply the necessaries of life. He came to the seminary one 
day during the late blizzard, asking for help. His clothing 
was redeemed and he was put in the way of securing work. 
A woman in one of the hospitals, entirely destitute, was clothed, 
and more recently a poor young man was sent to Philadelphia, 
in accordance with his wish that he might die at home. 

During the Christmas season a little treat was given to the 
aged poor in Bay View and at the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
as well as at some of the more neglected hospitals. 

The association depends on the contributions of such priests 
as wish to become honorary members, and upon a collection 
that is annually taken up among the students. Among the 
honorary members are his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons; the 
Right Rev. P. J. Donohue, of Wheeling, W. Va.; the reverend 
members of the faculty of St. Mary’s Seminary and St. Charles’ 
College, as also about fifty priests, ex-students of the house, 
both in this and in other dioceses, The association hopes to 
increase this membership. 

The fact of the existence of the society has already become 
known in one or two seminaries, and it is most encouraging to 
learn that there is some talk of its introduction next year in 
both of them. The experience which has been gained since 
the first inception of the work among the students of St. Mary’s 
makes it seem certain that the work is a practical one, one 
from which at the cost of a little self-sacrifice much good can 
result. Finally, in this connection there is a point that has 
not been touched upon in these pages, but which is worthy of 
consideration. The work is one that is calculated to infuse in- 
to the seminarian a true sacerdotal spirit. It besides acquaints 
him with the condition of the destitute, and the not unfrequent 
disappointments that are to be met with in any work that seeks 
to benefit others. It is a work that arouses in him an interest 
in all that tends to elevate and reclaim the suffering and un- 
fortunate. It teaches him how to console, cheer, and judiciously 
aid the needy; it enkindles in his breast love for God’s poor 
and ready sympathy for the afflicted. 
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“NEW YORK CATHOLIC TEACHERS’ MANUAL.” 


HE Archdiocese of New York has a Catholic 
Board which is composed of men who are 
thinking and doing. A dainty little book in 
gray binding, bearing upon its first cover the 
a f title that appears at the head of this article, 
tells us that a committee has revised the course of study for 
the schools of the Archdiocese of New York, and that the mem- 
bers of that committee are: Right Rev. Joseph F. Mooney, 
V.G., LL.D., Rev. M. J. Lavelle, LL.D., Rev. Thomas McMil- 
lan, C.S.P., Rev. M. J. Considine, Secretary. Truly a repre- 
sentative body of men who are keenly alive to the importance 
of work in Catholic schools and to their needs in the present day. 

The preface gives us the key-note of the work. We quote 
the following : 

“The scope of the present Manual, which has been prepared 
under the supervision of the School Board of the Diocese of 
New York, is intended to cover the existing grades of the 
Primary and Advanced Departments of our Schools, or equiva- 
lently, the existing grades of the Primary and Grammar De- 
partments of the Public Schools. Its object is two-fold: first, 
to rearrange the course of studies of the various grades, so 
that it may be in actual accordance with the advancement in 
educational matters of late years; and, secondly, to afford our 
teachers, in the exercise of their calling, a number of useful 
hints and suggestions, gathered from observation and experience. 

“Tt prescribes, then, as definitely as possible, the amount 
of work to be accomplished in the various grades of the said 
departments. It must be observed, however, that such a rigid 
adherence to the course outlined as would cramp the natural 
development of the pupil or suppress the spontaneous initiative 
of the teacher is not demanded; but only such a practical 
compliance with the directions of the Manual as, in the judg- 
ment of the superintendent of the diocesan schools, reasonably 
may be expected. 

“The pedagogical instruction which is given in the Manual 
and the spirit which is sought to be infused into it are in- 
tended to impress teachers with a deep sense of their obliga- 
tions to impart to the children entrusted to their care the 
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benefits not only of a good education, but especially of a truly 
Catholic education. A Catholic atmosphere, therefore, should 
pervade and a Catholic spirit should reign throughout the 
whole life of the school. The school that is not pervaded by 
such.an atmosphere or not ruled by such a spirit does not de- 
serve the name of Catholic. Truth and Catholic teaching alone 
can give it that title and justify the sacrifices made in its be- 
half.” 

We have here placed before us a clear statement of the 
scope and object of this Manual which invites examination. 
One thought found in the preface must be borne in mind as 
we proceed in the work of studying this little book: “It must 
be observed, however, that such a rigid adherence to the course 
of study outlined as would cramp the natural development of 
the pupil or suppress the spontaneous initiative of the teacher 
is not demanded.”’ It would be well were these words put into 
the preface of every course of study adopted by every school. 


The first part of the Manual gives us the “ Rules of the 
New York Catholic School Board.’”’ These rules mean much. 
Teachers must have certificates signed by the president and 
secretary. They should have access to a library of standard 
works on pedagogy, read current educational journals, attend 
to the ventilation of school-rooms and the regulations and re- 
quirements of the Health Board. 

After the “ Rules” we find the “ Christian Doctrine Course.” 
The work is outlined for each half-year for the primary and 
grammar grades, and the wisdom of the committee manifests 
itself at once in this portion of the Manual. A reasonable 
amount of matter is assigned for each grade, and the value of 
development work receives due consideration. The necessity of 
having the children memorize carefully the ordinary prayers, 
to tell in their own words the stories of the birth, life, and 
death of Jesus, and the leading incidents in the lives of the 
saints, is emphasized. 

From the second year to the sixth year inclusive the work 
of each grade is divided into three parts: (1) Review of the 
work of preceding grade, and then the prayers to be taught in 
this grade; (2) Work from the catechism; (3) Oral instruction, 
The work of the seventh or last year in the grammar school is 
a review of the previous work, oral instruction “adapted to 
the present mental development of the children on man’s origin, 
original condition, destiny, obligation, failure, God’s merciful 
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promises of a Divine Redeemer, and the Types and Prophecies 
of a Redeemer.” 

This ‘Christian Doctrine Course” recognizes the child’s 
needs and limitations as well as his growth and development. 
The work assigned for each year is suited to the mental status 
of the child. The oral work designated by the course is re- 
markably strong. The child who leaves the grammar school 
with even a fair knowledge of the sacred characters named in 
this course will have embedded in his heart and mind models 
in every way worthy of imitation. 


The “ English Language Course”’ embraces the work usually 
given under the headings, language, grammar, composition, 
reading, and literature. The science of grammar begins in the 
fifth year. The work is correlated with that of “ Christian 
Doctrine,” particularly reading and composition. Suggestions 
are given as to the methods that might be employed, but the 
brevity of the directions sometimes leaves one in doubt as to 
the actual meaning. 

The course as a whole indicates so much attention to peda- 
gogical methods and values that we hesitate to criticise ad- 
versely. On page 30 the instructions would lead one to 
suppose that in learning new words, in first steps in reading, 
the old method of copying was considered better than the 
present one whereby children are asked to form mental pictures 
quickly and then reproduce them. Stress is laid upon natural 
reading, neatness in written work, good English in speaking 
and writing, and correctness and clearness in composition. 

The outline for Arithmetic is concise and well graded. The 
teacher is told what to do in each grade, but the value of the 
course is not enhanced by telling her what not to do, as 4, 2, 
on page 48; 4, 2,5, on page 49, and similar limitations on other 
pages. The general plan is excellent and the amount of work 
assigned for each subject is about what the average child can 
accomplish. The nature of the work outlined shows that the 
child’s environment was taken into consideration. 

The “Course in Geography” is not as clear as we would 
wish. The history and geography are treated as one, although 
there is a separate course in “ History.” These two subjects 
should be closely correlated in teaching. When they are given 
separately in the course, it would be well to keep them separ- 
ate except where correlation was especially mentioned. 

The usual ground considered in primary and grammar grades 
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is covered, and valuable additional work is outlined in the 
geography of the lands in which lived Jesus, Mary, Joseph, 
and their friends. We fear the geography work will not stand 
the test of the school-room, but we prefer to leave it to that 
test before deciding that it is lacking in clearness. 

The course in “ History” covers the United States, and in 
the seventh year a brief history of the church. When we 
recall that the biographies of many saints and other noted 
people are given in the Christian Doctrine work, we can readily 
see that the children are well prepared to consider that portion 
of Church History that is assigned to the seventh year of school. 

Under “Course in Penmanship” some excellent things are 
mentioned,—the object of teaching writing, the necessity of 
having the children take natural positions in writing, the fact 
that the angular style of handwriting should not be presented 
to children “ because it is not sufficiently legible and is un- 
suited to rapid business writing,” and several other good, strong 
points, 

Drawing and Music are given merited places in the Course 
of Study, and the teachers are asked to give these subjects a 
proper amount of attention and not regard them as optiounal. 
Physical Training and a “Course in Needle-work” have, wisely, 
been outlined. Thirty-three hymns are given to “be learned 
by all the children of all the schools for use in congregational 
singing.” 

The Manual is valuable; it contains many excellent sug gés- 
tions, it gives a fair outline of work for the primary and 
grammar grades, it suggests a good line of literary work, it 
gives the best “Course in Christian Doctrine” found in any 
similar “Course of Study,” and, on the whole, teachers not 
only of New York but of all the Catholic schools of the 
country owe a debt of gratitude to the committee for giving us 
the present “ New York Catholic Teachers’ Manual.” 

To keep in mind the yearning for the absolute good, undy- 
ing hope, the love of the best, the craving for immortality, the 
instinct drawing us all toward things eternal, is the solemn 
duty of every man who plans that which is designed “to lead 
souls back to God.” He who has the faculty to give to truth 
its divinest form, and to lift the hearts of the nation to the 
love of heavenly things, will surely merit ““a seat among the 
elect”; but if his vision be not clear enough to see “the all 
in all,” he will have the reward assured to those who have 
been faithful unto the Light given to them. 
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€ BALLAD OF IRORMANDY. 


BY ROB LEAR. 


HE climbed a hill in Normandy, 
A hill that lowers to the sea; 
Big tears were in her mother eyes, 
Her watching eyes, 
That held in quest the far-off west, 
Where ocean trims the falling skies. 





“© mother! with your Norman wail, 
Those tears, I trow, may tell a tale?” 
“ Ah, stranger, mourn my little Jacques, 

Mon chert Jacques, 
Who sailed away; ah, woe the day 
He sailed beyond that sky-sea track! 








“The brightest of this world was he, 

And joy stood mate to him and me; 

But telling five and ten his years, 
His summer years, 

He begged to roam the ocean foam, 

To court to wife the sailor’s fears. 


“He loved the sea, the seaman’s ways, 
And oft at home he sang the praise 
Of wave and land where he had gone, 
My Jacques had gone; 
And how he railed the sea he sailed 
When army gales came battling on. 


“Oh! how the folk were good to Jacques, 

Who used to tell when he came back 

The show of love they gave to him; 
They lavished him 

With stories old, and bits of gold, 

And orchards made his basket brim. 





{ 
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“ All these were mine when he came home 
To rest him from his ocean’s roam ; 
And coming to my cottage light, 
His beacon-light, 
I felt his kiss my only bliss, 
His farewell was my only night. 


“ Ah, stranger, off he sailed one day; 

I saw his ship go down the bay, 

I saw the clouds bring up their black, 
Their deadly black ; 

I recked no word that day I heard, 

That never more I’ll see my Jacques.” 


And still she climbs in Normandy 
The hill that lowers to the sea; 
Big tears are in her mother eyes, 
Poor, hoping eyes, 
That hold in quest the lonely west, 
Where ocean trims the falling skies. 




















; A melancholy interest is attached to The Roman 
i =6Primacy* on account of the death of its author 
F having taken place very shortly after its appear- 

ance. It will thus be, we fear, the last of the ser- 

vices rendered by him to the church, and to the 
cause of truth to which since his conversion he so completely 
and successfully devoted himself. Believing exposition to be, 
when possible, the best form of controversy, the object of Dr. 
Rivington in writing this work was to give a detailed account 
of a definite and crucial period of the church’s life in order to 
bring out the relation in which the pope then stood to the 
church. The period chosen is a very important one, embrac- 
ing the GEcumenical Councils of Ephesus and of Chalcedon, as 
well as the Robber Synod of Ephesus. The questions whether 
of the truth revealed by Christ there was by his appointment 
an authorized guardian, who was this guardian, and where was 
he to be found, were raised by the events which occurred at 
this time, and these questions received clear answers. ‘The 
guardianship of the faith was entrusted to the Episcopate of 
the Catholic Church, of which the head was the successor of 
Peter in the See of Rome, and this by divine institution. The 
relationship of that See to the universal Church cannot be seen 
anywhere more clearly than in the records of the Council of 
Ephesus in 431 and the Council of Chalcedon in 451. Here, 
when the hour of supreme trial was come, the Primacy of the 
Bishop of Rome comes before us as a well-established provi- 
sion, of divine institution, for the welfare of the churches.”’ The 
absence of full records for the antecedent period is, Dr. Riv- 
ington rightly holds, the reason why an equally clear manifes- 
tation of the authority of the Holy See is not made before: 
moreover, the fact that it is found fully established then is an 
evidence that it had already been long in existence. The prin- 
ciple of interpreting the earlier by the later, the more obscure 


*7he Roman Primacy, A. D. 430-451. By the Rev. Luke Rivington, M.A., D.D. Lon- 


don, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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by the clearer, is in itself entirely reasonable and has long 
been urged by theologians. Nor is its recognition confined to 
theologians ; for, according to a writer quoted by Dr. Riving- 
ton, to the adoption of this principle the great advance re- 
cently made in the study of Roman constitutional history is 
due. To those who recognize, as many Anglicans do, that the 
undivided church was divinely guarded from error, the inference 
is easy that the recognition of the divine institution of the 
Primacy, if made at this period, involves the fact that it had 
been in like manner recognized antecedently to that period: 
for it would be incompatible with the divine protection of the 
church from error should she have erred at any period on so 
vital a matter. 

Dr. Rivington has taken Dr. Bright, the professor of eccle- 
siastical history at Oxford, as the representative assailant of 
the Pope’s Primacy. He has also given an answer to Profes- 
sor Harnack’s treatment of the Councils of Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon. Dr. Bright is an antagonist fully qualified by learning ; 
with the full conviction, too, of every Englishman, that absolute 
power must necessarily be despotic and unlimited, and that of 
all government, human and divine, the English constitution is 
the type. The pope’s authority is undoubtedly supreme. He 
is, strictly speaking, under no church law; and of the divine 
law, natural and positive, he is, when speaking ea cathedra, the 
infallible interpreter, as well as of supernatural revelation. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, no one is more rigidly controlled and less 
able, even if he so willed, to pull down and to destroy by 
deviating from the old ways. Whatever power is possessed by 
the pope is recognized by him as in its entirety derived from 
God, and is a trust for faithfulness in the use of which for 
the good of the church account has to be rendered. He is 
surrounded by counsellors permeated with this same conviction. 
Ignoring, however, these obvious and elementary considerations, 
Dr. Bright endeavors to excite the instinctive, if not reasonable, 
aversion to control which characterizes his countrymen: a 
course hardly worthy of an Anglican; hardly honest, we may 
say; for the control which is not to be submitted to when ex- 
ercised by the divinely appointed and protected Head of the 
Church is to be handed over—if the efforts of Dr. Bright’s co- 
adjutors succeed—to the Anglican bishops, educated and culti- 
vated and refined gentlemen, indeed, but not (according to 
their own profession) divinely protected from error; and so 
the true liberty from error, guaranteed by submission to the 
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pope's teaching, is to be sacrificed for the sake of a control 
illegitimately usurped by authorities not so protected. This is the 
only alternative, unless all church teaching is thrown aside and 
the mere private judgment of the individual substituted, a thing 
hardly contemplated by Dr. Bright and a result which would 
annihilate any claim to authoritative teaching made by the 
Anglican bishops. 

A detailed criticism of so large a work would carry us be- 
yond our limits, and so we can only direct attention to a few 
points. The questions raised by Dr. Bright depend for their 
solution not only upon an exhaustive acquaintance with the 
documents to be interpreted, but also upon the most accurate 
and perfect knowledge of the finest points of Greek. How 
Dr. Rivington meets these requirements may be seen as to the 
former by his note on the meaning of fupos on pages 21-3; as 
to the latter by the note on page I5. 

Even more important, perhaps, than these qualifications is a 
readiness fairly to recognize and receive just as it stands any 
evidence adduced, together with all that it involves. An ex- 
ample will be found on pages 9-19 of the way in which Anglicans 
appear to be lacking in this respect, and to be thereby led to 
minimize and empty of real meaning the evidence for the 
pope’s authority. Upon a reader without preconceptions (if 
such exist) an exalted idea of the recognition then existing of 
that power must, we think, be irresistibly forced. How easily, 
yet how unfairly, a different meaning may be read into these 
documents is seen by the way in which this evidence is treated 
by Bishop Wordsworth and Dr. Bright. 

On pages 39 and following Dr. Rivington deals with a more 
pardonable misapprehension on the part of Anglican writers, 
that, namely, as to the relation which exists between the pope 
and the bishops, who, while they are really co-judges with the 
pope, and not mere agents, and have a right to examine even 
definitions, yet have no right to correct or reform these defi- 
nitions. 

On the whole, this is a book which deserves the study both 
of the defenders and of the adversaries of the Roman Primacy. 
To the superficial reader from its avowed aim and object an 
appearance may be presented of special pleading due to the 
fact that Dr. Rivington takes pains to bring out clearly all that 
is involved in support of the primacy in the actions and the 
utterances of the bishops. But this is only an appearance due to 
the expository character of the work. All of Dr. Rivington’s 
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authorities are accessible to all theological students. The only 
new matter brought forward, and that is new only to the English 
reader, is the recently discovered Latin copy of the letters writ- 
ten to Rome by Flavian and Eusebius. These letters confirm 
the arguments of the supporters of the Primacy and weaken the 
case of its opponents, showing that the appeal made to Rome 
by these prelates was not to Rome as the see of the “ first 
patriarch,” as Dr. Bright and Anglicans maintain, but to Rome 
as the see of the Apostle Peter, the Apostolic Throne. It 
will be hard for a fair-minded man to resist the evidence ad- 
duced by Dr. Rivington, and for such the book will be very 
useful. 


Mr. Wright is one of the Commissioners of Labor, and his 
reports are well known to all who are interested in that de- 
partment of social science—and, by the way, our own use of 
the term social science and Mr. Wright’s comment * on that 
term remind us of a consideration with which we shall begin 
this notice. It is admitted that strict definitions, and the con- 
stant use of terms with regard to the express meaning of the 
definitions, are necessary to all sound speculation and to the 
conveyance of the thinker’s ideas to his readers. We say dis- 
tinctly the phrase social science is the proper term by which 
to embrace the subjects which constitute the science of society. 
Mr. Wright’s objection is that we say “social sciences” when 
speaking of the group, so that, as we understand him, history 
is a social science, jurisprudence, political economy, and so on, 
are social sciences, and accordingly the term is not so compre- 
hensive as sociology. We reply, the departments of knowledge 
mentioned are branches of social science, just as chemistry, 
electricity, and so on are branches of experimental physics. 
Herbert Spencer, who, if uncertain or inconsistent in the em- 
ployment of scientific terms in the sense in which he first 
defines them, is at least a master of language when he ex- 
presses the thought then burning in his mind, uses the term 
social science as an equivalent for sociology, and also as we 
have used it, namely, the science of society. 

Comte, as we said ona former occasion, employed the word 
“sociology” for the first time, and, as we pointed out, to ex- 
press what used to be understood by the phrase “ philosophy 
of history”; but there is another objection to the term face 
Mr. Wright’s effusive adoption of it; namely, that it is on a 


* Outline of Practical Sociology. By Carroll D. Wright, LL.D. New York and 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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level with the barbarous jargon used by quacks ‘and barbers 
for the nomenclature of their remedies and restorers. Be this 
as it may, we are most ready to acknowledge in Mr. Wright 
a valuable laborer in the active fields of the statistician. 
Without the assistance of men of that kind the thinkers, pre- 
vious to the use of “political economy’ as an English term 
to express an-art and science of society, would not have 
material by which to verify their deductions. Of course we 
are almost at issue with him concerning the value, respectively, 
of what he would call practical sociology and theoretical soci- 
ology; but a difference of opinion on the point is not impor- 
tant this hot weather. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with saying that a man might as well contrast the value of 
applied mathematics with that of pure mathematics as the in- 
vestigation of social facts and the tabulating of them with the 
scientific form in which the motives and influences underlying 
all social activities are presented as fundamental principles. 
Moreover, the inductions from ascertained social facts of vari- 
ous times and countries, carefully tested and compared, must 
be part of the constituent elements of the science. These and 
those, the generalizations from induction and the conclusions by 
deductive processes, form the science and the art; so that 
such a phrase as practical sociology, if the study be a science 
at all, has no meaning. No one regards Giffen as a science 
man, though he is the greatest statistician of the day. 

We are aware that there is an objection among a certain 
class of professors and teachers against what they are pleased 
to call theory; and the objection is repeated ad nauseam by 
their pupils in the ministry of the different denominations, and 
in the conceited stage, the untried stage, of the learned pro- 
fessions. The objection arises from a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of theory. Mr. Wright, we dare say, will admit that 
his collection of facts, his mode of testing the value of facts, 
his system of classification, have all an origin in some principle 
as distinguished from a use. In other words, the classification 
is regulated by affinities, even though the purpose for which 
the statistics were directed to be taken was purely with a view 
to particular. legislation. We find in his own statistics of labor 
a very clear reverence for scientific system, and this is a proof 
of the value of sound speculation—a term constantly meant 
when the word theory is employed by the tyro or the end-of- 
the-century man. 

But speculation of the kind must be used, since students 
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and thinkers worthy of the name have at length recognized 
the force of psychic influences in accounting for the phenome- 
na of society. As a consequence the statistician, so far as he 
is not an original thinker, will be relegated to his proper place 
as the collector of materials for verification of deductive pro- 
cesses, or materials for the expression of new empiric laws. 
Nothing sounder in principle can be found than the @ priori 
conclusions of Aristotle, who combined in himself in the most 
remarkable manner the power to think out and to test by ex- 
perimental method what he had thought out. Wedo not think 
he can be superseded. The biological analogy which in modern 
times led to such curious results was never used by him as 
anything more than an illustration of social processes, but all 
the same the principle that society had a life in which intelli- 
gence and responsibility were factors of the ca moment 
was never for a moment lost sight of. 

We do not think, then, that the system which bewtas its 
teaching by setting the student to collect unrelated facts—for 
such they must be if he be turned loose into a town or a jail to 
observe and note down what he sees or hears—will make him 
a man of science, though he is sure to be catalogued as a 
‘practical sociologist,” and his reports listened to with acclaim 
in the mutual admiration society of which he is a member. 
Indeed, we are inclined to think that we would obtain the 
assent of Mr. Wright for many of the views we have expressed, 
notwithstanding that his work seems written under some idea 
of the superiority of active to speculative exercise in the pur- 
suit of this study. 

He recognizes that the science comprehends the study of 
the origin and development of social institutions, but this 
means not merely the history of the race in the largest sense 
but an inquiry into the laws of thought, the power of what 
are called the affections in drawing men together, and that 
necessity of defence which must have existed since men first 
stood upon the earth. Perhaps one part of the discredit con- 
fronting the change from the method of biological analogy to 
the suggestion that psychology affords some explanation of the 
influence which impels men to social forms is to be found in 
the fact that only a small part of the psychic forces operating 
on mankind are taken into account by the new school. When 
Professor Giddings concludes that the motive which draws men 
together into society is the “consciousness of kind,” he gives 
a reason for gregariousness; but he does not tell us why the 
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vast empires of antiquity held men together in a blind obedi- 
ence, or why the passions of a presidential campaign sink to 
rest after the election is over. 

We have no doubt of our position, that the history of the 
race and the knowledge of man’s nature are the real sources 
of a science of society. Statistics are excellent for legislation, 
but this is only an instrument in the living out of the life of 
society. Laws are a means to an end, so is political liberty, so 
are all the forces, civil and religious, which hold society to- 
gether. We have stated elsewhere that the problems which 
vex society to-day, in one shape or another, disturbed it in the 
past. They are incidents of its growth, they will continue to 
the end. Our author takes this view to some extent; and in 
doing so he unconsciously recognizes that Comte, Baldwin, 
and Ward, biologist and psychologist alike, confirm the Evan- 
gelists, just as the despairing philosophers of Greece and Rome 
had borne outside testimony to their teaching. 


The Acts of the Martyrs formed the principal spiritual 
reading of the early church;* and perhaps if they were more 
widely read now, a more robust spiritual vitality would exist and 
less of the worldly spirit be manifested; for these Acts bring 
home to the reader, more clearly perhaps than it is in any other 
way brought home, the conflict which is going on in one form 
or other at all times between the church and the world. The 
present volume contains translations of the Acts of some of the 
less known martyrs ; namely, the Acts of SS. Julian and Basilissa ; 
of SS. Marius and Martha, with their Sons, and the Martyrdom of 
St. Valentine ; the Martyrdom of St. Martina; the Acts of SS. 
Montanus and Companions; the Martyrdom of SS. Philemon, 
Apollonius, and the rest ; the Acts of SS. Felix and Adauctus; of 
SS. Adrian and Nathalia, as well as the Lives of St. John Caly- 
bite, of St. Euphrasia, and of St. Julian Saba. The Invention of 
St. Stephen, Proto-Martyr, the Captivity of St. Malchus, and the 
Passion of St. James Intercisus, together with Anecdotes from the 
Lives of the Fathers of the Desert, interspersed—in order to 
avoid monotony—between the Acts and Lives complete the list 
of contents. Authenticity has been taken into account in choos- 
ing these particular Acts out of so many others. The aim of 
the translator has been to make the translation extremely sim- 
ple and literal, and in our opinion he has succeeded admirably 
in presenting the record of the glorious confession of the faith 


* Gems Jrom the Early Church. Compiled by E. F. Bowden. London: Art and Book 
Company ; Catholic Truth Society. 
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by these martyrs of old in language perfectly in harmony with 
the subject and sure to bring it home to the minds and hearts 
of the reader. To the same result the way in which the book 
is printed will not fail to contribute. 


The Exposition of Christian Doctrine* is the companion 
volume to the Exposition of Christian Dogma which appeared 
not long ago, and forms part with it of the Intermediate 
Course of Religious Doctrine taught in the schools of the 
Christian Brothers. It would be hard to give too high praise 
to this part of the work, and were it to be found in every 
household and studied and mastered, a most efficacious step 
towards this country’s conversion would have been taken, for 
it would make Catholics so intelligent in their hold upon their 
religion that every one would be a source of light. It is not, 
like so many similar works, a dry compendium, a collection of 
bare bones without life, but is pervaded by a spirit of piety 
and unction due to a constant and apt citation of Holy Scrip- 
ture. The definitions are clear and theologically exact. The 
chief excellence, however, seems to us to be its completeness. 
For example, in the section on Moral Education the Letter of 
Pius IX. to the Archbishop of Friburg, Leo XIII.’s Encyclicals, 
and the Decisions of the Congregations of Propaganda and of 
Rites are incorporated. The teaching of Leo XIII. on the 
duties of Civil Magistrates, of Workmen and Employers, on 
the Right of Property, and on the Condition of Labor, is fully 
set forth. The work is, in fact, more complete than the smaller 
manuals of moral theology, when these are stripped of their 
technicalities, and will be very useful to the preacher and even 
the confessor. We may add that the translation has been made 
with great skill and judgment; it is by no means an easy matter 
to find the exact English equivalent for the terms of moral the- 
ology. It is not in every case, however, that the translator has 
succeeded in finding the exact equivalent ; for example: slander 
cannot be considered as the true rendering of detraction. In 
the common acceptation of terms it means the same as calumny. 


* Exposition of Christian Doctrine. By a Seminary Professor. Moral. Philadelphia : 
John Joseph McVey. 
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I.—ST. FRANCIS DE SALES’ MISSIONARY DISCOURSES.* 

It sometimes happens that a master of ascetical and mystical 
doctrine is also a master missionary. Such is the case with 
St. Francis de Sales. He led all his contemporaries in the 
number of his converts, and he has left methods of making 
converts hard to be equalled. Let it be realized, too, that 
his converts were made in the enemy’s country, and almost 
single handed and alone, and that the enemy was Genevan 
Calvinism, an alliance of clever dialectics and fanatical fury far 
more formidable then in its early era than now in its decline. 

The subjects treated of in this volume cover the whole field 
of Church authority, though grouped for the most part under 
the head of the Rule of faith. The reader will find a full though 
concise argument for the divine mission of the church, her 
human and divine sides compared and adjusted, a very able 
statement of her divinely given marks, her relation to the 
Scriptures and to divine tradition, and a valuable series of 
arguments in proof of the supremacy and infallibility of the See 
of Peter. To this ecclesiastical part of his book, which forms 
the bulk of it, are added a treatise on the harmony of faith 
and reason, and others on the sacraments and _ purgatory. 
Everywhere the holy missionary delivers heavy blows at the 
Protestant errors contradictory and contrary to the truths he 
propounds. 

St. Francis did not strive after any new departure in Catho- 
lic apologetics, having been a very practical character, though 
so high a teacher of Christian perfection. But if there is no 
novelty even of treatment, yet there is much freshness, bold- 
ness, and withal kindliness in these vigorous discourses, The 
fearless missionary and the kindly persuader are thoroughly 
blended in St. Francis de Sales, and these discourses are good 
evidence of this happy condition. The old and well-known 
truths, identical with Christian missionary utterances since the 
Apostles, are put in a fervent way, are driven home with the 
insistence of loving interest in the souls of men, the fervor 
and the zeal of the apostle being a notable help to his success. 
Any of us can use these same arguments, and some of us can 
do it clearly, and the inherent force of truth carries some con- 


* Library of St. Francis de Sales. Works of this Doctor of the Church translated into 
English. By the Very Rev. H. B. Canon Mackey, O.S.B , under thedirection of the Right 
Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport. III. Zhe Catholic Controversy. 
Edited from the autograph MSS. at Rome and Annecy. Second edition, revised and 
augmented. London: Burns & Oates; New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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viction always, or rather conviction to some—to the rarer kind 
of spirits who are independent characters and fearless and pure 
of heart. But who will convert his thousands and his tens of 
thousands like St. Francis? Only the one who learns the divine 
art of persuasion, as he did, in the divine school of humility and 
obedience, patience and prayer and love. A sling is at hand, 
and the brook has as many limpid pebbles as you desire; but 
have you the arm and eye and heart of David? When Francis 
began in the Chablais he was indeed the David of the Lord’s 
missionary host, being only twenty-seven years of age and but 
recently ordained priest. 

How St. Francis came to print these discourses he tells us 
himself in his preface to them as first published. He appealed 
to the eyes of those who would not lend him their ears. He 
took refuge from his empty benches in the Apostolate of the 
Press, for even St. Francis was not always a “ drawing card,” 
since he dealt with a blood-thirsty Protestant nobility and clergy 
and a deluded or terrorized people. 

“Gentlemen,” says the Saint in his preface, “ having prose- 
cuted for some space of time the preaching of the word: of 
God in your town [Thonon, in the Chablais, a totally Calvinis- 
tic community], without obtaining a hearing from your people 
save rarely, casually, and stealthily—wishing to leave nothing 
undone on my part, I have set myself to put into writing some 
principal reasons, chosen for the most part from the sermons and 
instructions which I have hitherto addressed to you by word of 
mouth, in defence of the faith of the church. I should indeed 
have wished to be heard, as the accusers have been; for words 
in the mouth are living, on paper dead. . . . My best 
chance, then, would have been to be heard, in lack of which 
this writing will not be without good results.” 

Among the results was an increase of hearers at the saint’s 
meetings, which sign of success was accompanied by the yet 
better one of attempts to murder him. He feared neither man 
nor devil in his Apostolate, and was rewarded, as we know, by 
a marvellous success. Having never grudged a sermon toa 
miserable failure of an audience, he finally was forced into the 
open air to accommodate the vast throngs who would not be 
denied. Once, on a stormy day, he had but seven hearers. 
“Tt is not worth while preaching to that little group,” said 
some one to him. But he said, “One soul is as precious to 
me as a thousand,” and he forthwith began a carefully pre- 
pared discourse on the invocation of the saints. Among his 
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seven hearers was a prominent gentleman of Thonon. St. 
Francis was speaking doctrinally and made no effort at pathos, 
but this man began, after awhile, to sob with such’ violence 
that Francis was forced to interrupt his preaching. After the 
sermon this man came to Francis and assured him that he had 
been the means that day of saving his soul. ‘‘ When,” said he, 
in effect, “I heard your bell ring, and saw only four or five 
persons going in, I said to myself, now if M. de Sales preaches 
only for the love of God he will give us few people a sermon 
all the same; but if he preaches for his own glory, he will 
despise so humble an audience, which will prove to me that 
he is an impostor and teaches lies. Your zeal.in teaching these 
few humble peasants edifies me greatly, and I am so affected 
at my own miserable state of error that I could not help weep- 
ing.” This occurrence was soon spoken of everywhere, and 
helped the saint to larger audiences. 

Francis de Sales attacks Calvinism with merciless severity, 
and the reasons for this aggressiveness are plain. They are 
local and contemporary reasons; firstly, the anti-Catholic vio- 
lence of the Calvinistic ministers demanded a defiant attitude 
on the part of the Catholic missionary. The defeat and hu- 
miliation of the champions of error was a necessary prelimin- 
ary to obtaining a hearing for the affirmation of the positive 
claims of the true Church of Christ. And, secondly, the 
absolute belief of the people in the validity of the Protestant 
claims called for forcible and detailed assault on them to 
begin with. It is easily seen that in our day the Catholic 
missionary, confronted with a timid heretical ministry and a 
decadent Protestant faith, should, as a rule, follow the shorter 
and directer road to persuasion, ignoring, as far as possible, 
the Protestant errors (and who can tell what they now are or 
what they are not?), but preaching straight-out, thorough-going 
Catholic doctrine. St. Francis did the like when in other 
localities and in later years he had, either in an audience or 
an individual, conditions similar to our own. But when he 
conquered the Chablais he was literally bearding the lion in 
his den. He never faltered, he never was discouraged, he 
worked and waited month after month, in deadly peril of his 
life, without any visible fruit, till he broke the spell by resort- 
ing, as is here shown, to the Apostolate of the Press. 

In the preface to his book the saint sweetens his medicine 
with characteristic kindliness, closing as follows: ‘ Receive 
favorably, I beg you, gentlemen of Thonon, this work, and 
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though you have seen many better made and richer, still give 
some little of your attention to this, which will, perhaps, be 
more adapted to your taste than the others are; for its air is 
entirely Savoyard, and one of the most profitable prescriptions, 
and the last remedy, is a return to one’s native air. If this 
profit you not, you shall try others more pure and more 
invigorating, for there are, thank God, of all sorts in this 
country. I am about, therefore, to begin in the name of 
God, whom I most humbly beseech to make his holy Word 
distil sweetly as a refreshing dew into your heart. And I beg 
you, gentlemen, and those who read this, to remember the 
words of St. Paul: ‘Let all bitterness and anger, and indigna- 
tion and clamor, and blasphemy be taken away from you, 
with ail malice. Amen’” (Eph. iv. 31). 

A lesson is here given of the worth of a gentle manner in 
overcoming prejudice; likewise the occasional opportuneness of 
“waving the flag” of one’s country in the interests of its citi- 
zens’ religious betterment. 

We are indebted for this new and perfect edition to Dom 
Mackey, O.S.B., who is making a new English version of all 
the Saint’s writings, having already given us four volumes, in- 
cluding a much-needed translation of the golden Treatise on 
the Love of God. This learned English Benedictine is at the 
same time bringing out a complete edition of the Saint’s en- 
tire works in French, revised and corrected from the original 
MSS. by his personal labors. 

2.—INDUSTRIAL CUBA.* 

As we look back over the scenes of a year ago and calmly 
study their real nature apart from the passion and deep feeling 
that enveloped them at that time, we are made quite certain 
that the Hispano-American War was entirely an industrial re- 
volution. The issues between Spain and the United States 
may have been complicated with and colored by certain century- 
long racial antipathies, or even some very deep religious antago- 
nisms, yet substantially and essentially it was the deep-toned 
cry of the people for bread and the necessities of life that pre- 
cipitated the war. It has been called a war for humanity’s 
sake, and such it was. The American is so constituted that if a 


* Industrial Cuba. Being a Study of present Commercial and Industrial Conditions, 
with suggestions as to the opportunities presented in the Island for American capital, enter- 
prise, and labor. By Robert P. Porter, Special Commissioner for the United States to Cuba 
and Porto Rico. With maps and 62 Illustrations, New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


VOL, LXIX.—54 
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neighbor in the next yard is inflicting bloody cruelties on his 
children, is starving them into subjection and beating them unto 
death, so that over and over again the cries reach him in the 
quiet of his home, and frequently messengers come and tell 
him of the dreadful cruelties that are going on next door,—the 
American is so constituted that he cannot close his doors 
and windows to keep out the sounds, and deafen his ears 
or steel his heart to the piteous cries of the helpless ones, nor 
sit down contentedly and let the persecuting miseries go on. 
He must do something to rescue the children even if they are 
not his own, or save the poor wife even if it is none of his 
business. Anyhow, public decency requires that the good name 
of the neighborhood be protected, that standards of morality 
be enforced on those who outrage them, even to the police- 
man’s club and the cannon’s shot. It was just this sentiment and 
no other that Jay at the bottom of the Spanish-American War. 

America’s real motive was to relieve distress and to lift up 
a poor naked, etiolated slave, who with famished body and 
emaciated frame piteously appealed to her for protection and 
succor. 

The providence of God, by an almost bloodless war, has 
banished the cruel taskmasters from the island as a plague from 
Egypt, and it will not be many years before the rich vitalities 
of the country will assert themselves. 

There is no reason why Cuba should not be the garden-spot 
of the world. It is a country of wondrous vitality; so fertile 
that there is nothing that grows within the tropics that will 
not grow there, and so productive that crop after crop has been 
gathered and still the soil has not been worn out. Its well- 
known wealth and productiveness only made it a prey to the 
rapacity of a horde of alien officials. How it has been de- 
spoiled of its riches, how it has been paralyzed in its energies, 
how it has been debased in its ideals, how it has been pro- 
stituted in its mental, moral, and physical standards, the world 
knows now only too well. 

The process of regeneration has been started in a prudent, 
healthful way. In the first place, the island has been cleaned 
up. As a breeding pest-hole of yellow fever it was a constant 
menace to the United States. A few years of correct sanita- 
tion will effectually stamp out the fever germs. In the next 
place, all the legitimate industries have been nurtured. During 
the past year the growing of the cane, the fostering of the 
tobacco, the cultivation of a line of tropical fruits—to these 
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projects the people have turned their attention. It will not be 
many years before the immediate demands of the people will 
be satisfied. They will have nourished their starved bodies, 
they will have built again their homes, they will have accumu- 
lated some little wealth, and then Cuba will look for an open- 
ing in the markets of the world. 

By a prudent provision Cuba has been protected from the 
speculator and the adventurer. Wild-cat schemes of investment 
or booms on the American plan would have been as fatal to 
the island’s welfare as a rich banquet to sailors famished 
through a week’s exposure and starvation on the sea. Any 
large investments for the purpose of improvements just now 
might create a top-heavy system that some day or other would 
collapse. What is wanted is to begin at the bottom and let 
the nation’s main resources thrive. It will not take long to put 
the agricultural interests of the island in a healthy state of 
prosperity. Then will follow the industrial development. 

The position of the United States towards the island is 
merely as pacificator. In the beginning this country disclaimed 
“any disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdic- 
tion, or control over said island,” except for the “ pacification 
thereof.” The people are tired of warfare. They would be 
glad to blot out the memories of a generation of deceit, rob- 
bery, and oppression. They are glad to have the strong arm 
of vigorous America stretched out over them in protection and 
support. The people have fought and suffered for freedom. 
They love it profoundly. But just now the freedom above all 
others that they want is industrial freedom—to go back quietly 
to the plough and the fireside. 

As for the future, it may be too soon to prognosticate 
what will be the ultimate political condition. There is no 
doubt as to the almost unanimous sentiment of the people 
from top to bottom. It is to have the United States stay 
just where she is. No greater calamity could befall the island 
than to have the United States troops withdrawn and permit 
the restless elements to awaken an internecine strife. With 
quiet, peace, and the proper encouragement of industrial activi- 
ties the future will take care of itself. 

We have carefully refrained from touching on the religious 
situation. It is a subject all by itself, and in order to com- 
prehend it, it needs the statement of many facts fearlessly and 
truthfully made with all their proper qualifications. This can 
not be done within the limits of a short article. 
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We profoundly believe that the events of the last year have 
been the dispositions of a very wise Providence overruling 
matters in church as well as in state so that the greatest 
good may be the outcome. 


3.—FROM ECONOMICS TO LEVITICUS.* 

‘Not a great while ago an attack on all definite forms of 
Christianity was published by a distinguished gentleman con- 
nected with one of our great universities. It was remarkable 
for impartial hostility to all creeds, rather than for general 
fairness, and bore more evidence of wide, indiscriminate read- 
ing than of conscientious analysis. The work was divided into 
chapters meant by their titles sharply to emphasize the con- 
trast between superannuated religious faith and modern science. 
Among others, the legend “ From Leviticus to Political Econo- 
my” headed an exposé of the weaknesses in theocratic social 
regulations traditional since the days of Moses, and summed 
up the satisfaction more or lest prevalent among contemporary 
scholars at having been emancipated so successfully from the 
Egyptian thraldom of simple faith. 

And still there are many among us who would fain demur, 
who cannot refrain from declarations of belief in the truth, 
utility, and indestructible vitality of social principles traceable 
back to the first definite instruction of man by God. The 
growing confidence and power of such as these, their successful 
interference and forceful control in the trend of contemporary 
intellectual movements cannot be hidden. Suggestion, nay, pal- 
pable demonstration of their widening influence among the think- 
ers of this closing century, is brought home to us by the memory 
of. John Ruskin’s name, activities, and still surviving power. 

Ethereal Ruskin! Surely entitled to, and gladly accorded, 
our undying admiration that with Promethean fire he galvanized 
our generation into-new being. Honest and fearless and untir- 
ing, straitened with the travail of a message, whose inspiration 
was Sincerity and burden Truth, born into a Philistine world 
lackey-spirited and school-boy minded, great man he lived and 
died—yes, died many times and over again, and was buried 
almost, long time before the spirit left him. Broken with work 
and weight of years, begloomed by disappointment and meagre 
fruit and wasted health and fortune, to Philistines he would 
seem a mournful illustration of the “might have been.” Those 
who weigh his words and read his work realize that he is not 


* John Ruskin, Social Reformer. By }. A. Hobson. Boston: Dana, Estes & Co. 
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yet dead; and though he were, that the work thus far accom- 
plished might nigh suffice for immortality. 

Boy-poet, art-critic, painter, professor, economist, prophet, 
and heretic; in public view for half a century; writer of almost 
matchless activity and unexampled versatility; loved, revered, 
suspected, wondered at and scorned; man of his day, antiqua- 
rian, far younger than the generation whose quickest advance 
he had outstripped; brother to Carlyle and Tolstoi, yet once 
under surveillance for tending Romeward—Ruskin can find no 
portrait in these few lines of ours. Only we owe a tribute to 
him whenever his name appears; and an ardent student of 
Ruskin has just favored us with a summary account of the 
Master’s views on Social Reform. 

Proper appreciation of the volume demands far greater 
equipment than the reading of it will supply. Only those who 
have loved Ruskin long since will get full value for their efforts, 
and to such we commend its luminous and thorough exposition 
of Ruskinism as a social theory. Other readers—if such there 
be—we would not discourage from the work, but suggest pre- 
vious reading of books like Collingwood’s Life, Preterita, Fors 
Clavigera, Unto this Last. But perhaps little commendation of 
these books is required, the study of Ruskin being frequent and 
full of interest. Would that it came the way of some barren 
intelligences we know, who waste time nursing their talent, and 
sigh for “something to read’”’! 

One will appreciate the necessity of preparatory reading if 
the details of that long life, the variety of work, and‘the style 
of execution be recalled. Ruskin, like Matthew Arnold, was 
no system-maker. Despite his grasp of social needs and at- 
tempts at restorations, no conscious detailed and _ scientific 
résumé of his socialism is discoverable among his own writings. 
Yet rank is claimed for him as the great social teacher of his 
age, and is justified by the number and variety of his doctrines, 
his thorough comprehensive grasp, and his ardent and forceful 
propaganda of novel ideas—novel to his hearers, at least. The 
very gifts that have earned him fame, his mastery in art, his 
superb, impassioned rhetoric, his “ fanatical,” or rather heroic, 
advocacy of ideals,—these not infrequently prevent serious con- 
sideration of his claim to be an economist and deep student 
of society, as well as a leader in measures of practicable re- 
form. For the gaining of true perspective, therefore, careful 
and slow must the reader be. In this Mr. Hobson’s work will 
prove of immense service; but it cannot, nor would its author 
wish it to, replace the study of originals, the critical judgment of 
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Ruskinian thoughts as they stand entwined among foliage and 
played upon by glittering sunbeams, just as the Master left them. 

Thus far as to the volume.* It is tastefully, even hand- 
somely bound. The style befits the subject and the treatment. 
The writer thoroughly justifies Ruskin’s claim advanced for 
position as a great teacher of social science. But we would not 
close without a further word on what is to us the most strik- 
ing, most admirable, most characteristic feature of John Ruskin’s 
socialism.t May we not thus qualify that deep, all-embracing, 
all-pervading sympathy, wide as the world, that saw man’s 
whole nature beautifully one, that dreamed of continuous pro- 
gress to ideal perfection consisting in full development of body 
and mind, imagination and soul—the crowning with destined 
glory of all things ideal and actual, living and inanimate; ex- 
pressed by himself thus succinctly in the last volume of Fors: 

“* Modern Painters’ taught the claim of all lower nature in 
the hearts of men, of the rock, and wave, and herb, as a part 
of their necessary spirit life in all that I now bid you do, to 
dress the earth and keep it. I am fulfilling what I then be- 
gan. The ‘Stones of Venice’ taught the laws of constructive 
art, and the dependence of all human work or edifice, for its 
beauty, on the happy life of the unknown. ‘ Unto this Last’ 
taught the laws of that life itself, and its dependence on the 
Sun of Justice; the ‘Inaugural Oxford Lectures,’ the necessity 
that it should be led, and the gracious laws of beauty and 
labor recognized, by the upper, no less than the lower, classes 
of England; and lastly, ‘ Fors Clavigera’ has declared the rela- 
tions of these to each other, and the only possible conditions 
of peace and honor, for low and high, rich and poor, together 
in. the holding of that first Estate, under the only Despot, God, 
from which, whoso falls, angel or man, is kept, not mythically, 
nor disputably, but here in visible horror of chains under dark- 
ness to the judgment of the great day: and in keeping which 
service is perfect freedom, and inheritance of all that a loving 
Creator can give to his creatures, and an immortal Father to 
his children.” 

What, now, shall we think of those to whom Mr. Ruskin 
seems like an antagonist of the teaching that Faith is Art’s 
Life? True,this axiom needs broad interpretation ; but under- 
stood, it is but the crowning of that high and true Idealism 
for which Ruskin stood. 


* We cannot omit mention of a most unfortunate accident in binding, whereby pages 
226, 227, 230, 231, 234, 235, 238, 239 are missing in the present edition. 
+ Socialism: word used here etymologically and clear in the context—v#d., realism, ani- 


malism, somnambulism, 
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Ruskin, like any subject of meditation, must be considered 
as a whole in order to be accurately appreciated. There is 
plain and continuous development in the history of his growth 
from Nature to Art, through Art to Human Life, and through 
Human Life to the ever-deepening sense of Eternal Law, 
shining through and vivifying every visible creature. Thus con- 
ceived, his life shows harmonious through apparent discord. It 
was matter of course that under existing circumstances his youth 
should be that narrow, unsympathetic thing it really was. So, 
too, was his later awakening quite in the to-be-expected order. 
Given his characteristics and certain social conditions, contact 
of these would almost necessarily produce the reaction that 
occurred. 

So Mr. Hobson’s volume helps to a clear understanding of 
what we would have postulated as antecedently probable—that 
Ruskinism is the result of a certain definite and scientific view 
of phenomena, and not a mere sentiment. It makes for an 
integral grasp of human life, and its moral character is grand. 
The crowning that it lacked—the wedding with the faith of 
Dante, Angelico, Raphael, Gregory, More, Leo,—this we can 
contrive ourselves, and mark how the whole shines beautifully 
true and strong, proving the dead Master, as far as he went, to 
have been a veritable Prophet to the modern, narrow-minded, 
low-lived world. 





4.—KEY TO THE STUDY OF GAELIC.* 

The above is the first of a series of three parts, two of 
which are still to be published, and devoted to the gram- 
matical analysis of the Irish language, “ with exercises and 
vocabularies”’ for the aid of those who desire to acquire a 
knowledge of the Irish language through the medium of the 
English alphabet. The first part before us takes up the ques- 
tion of the etymology of the language, and within the com- 
paratively small compass the writer has allowed himself it must 
be said that he has given a fairly clear and concise statement 
of his subject. It is to be regretted that owing to the neglect 
which our language has suffered, and still suffers, no thoroughly 
scientific grammar has as yet been issued, if we except, perhaps, 
Windische’s, which to the student is to a great extent a closed 
book, unless he be already an adept in philology. O’Donovan’s 
grammar, though a marvel in its way, considering the fact that 
its author was unable to bring the knowledge of comparative 
philology to bear on his subject, as philology had as yet 


* Key to the Study of Gaelic. By John O’Daly. Gaelic School, Boston. 
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scarcely emerged from an inchoate or formative condition to 
the perfection of a science as we behold it to-day, is entirely 
inadequate to the requirements of even a partial knowledge of 
the wonderful system of phonology which underlies our lan- 
guage, and which proves the extraordinary degree of culture 
to which our ancestors attained. It may be said, without minc- 
ing matters, that very much of what has been written in our 
grammars heretofore on etymology and grammatical forms in 
general is largely empirical, and must be rewritten, when the 
scholar who is competent to do so can be found. That scholar 
must bring to bear on his work a thorough knowledge of the 
phonology of the language, and in addition a knowledge of 
philology, as far as that science has progressed. He must, 
moreover, from the very nature of things, have a ¢radttional or 
natural, and not a merely acquired, knowledge of the Irish lan- 
guage; otherwise we shall have a new example of “the blind 
leading the blind.” It may not be too much to hope that 
Ireland under the present stimulus to Celtic studies may shortly 
be able to produce such a scholar. At all events, it is a hope- 
ful sign of the times to see a young man like Mr. O’Daly take 
up the work of writing a text-book for beginners, and all such 
efforts should be encouraged by those who have the welfare of 
the Irish language at heart. The writer, moreover, shows that 
he possesses a very extensive knowledge of Irish, which is sup- 
plemented by conscientious research and painstaking, and we 
are very much mistaken, or he is a natural Irish speaker. He 
would do well, however, to avoid designating as corrupt any- 
thing that still exists in the spoken language; the safer way is 
to regard any difference of idiom or pronunciation in any par- 
ticular district as a natural development, till the contrary is 
clearly proven. We cannot at all agree with him that the 
diphthongal sound given in Munster to a, 0, and 7, coming 
before //, nn, m, ng, etc., in monosyllables is a corruption. In 
fact the contrary seems to be the case. Take, for instance, 
the word fo//, a hole; we have Welsh pw//, Manx pow/, Old 
High-German //fu/, Breton jou//, and English fool. Again, take 
the word zm, butter, Old Irish z#b—Latin, unguentum, ointment 
—and the Munster pronunciation, eve, would seem to be um- 
lauted from the Indo-European root. 

Aside, however, from these considerations, we can cordially 
recommend this little work to beginners, especially to those 
who think they can make better progress in studying the lan- 
guage from the English rather than the Irish character. 
































No greater calamity could happen to the pres- 
ent administration at Washington than to permit 
: the impression to go abroad in any of our newly 
found colonies that the spirit of the American government is an- 
tagonistic to the religion of the people. Yet some of the official 
acts give color to such sentiments. At best the government has 
all it can do to suppress the insurrection. We are continually 
reading of how the insurgents were beaten here and defeated 
there, but they will not stay “beaten” or “defeated.” We sin- 
cerely hope that the war will be brought to a speedy and vic- 
torious issue. 


ai 
> 





We have no sympathy with the editorial policy of some 
papers that at this juncture take occasion to denounce the 
administration for certain imperialistic tendencies it is supposed 
to possess. It was just that policy last spring in Congress that 
kindled the fires of revolt, and a continuation of such an 
attitude is giving comfort to the enemy while their forces are 
engaging our soldiers in battle. The only way out just now is 
for the government to quell the insurrection, and do it quickly. 
Then, when the peace propositions have been signed, we can 
discuss the evils of an imperialistic policy. The other course is 
constructively treasonable. 





It is indicative of the best progress that the Temperance 
movement is choosing to work along educational lines. The 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union has lately finished the delibera- 
tions of its Twenty-ninth Annual Convention, and we gather 
from the published reports that the organization is now the 
largest Catholic fraternal organization in America, and is con- 
stantly growing. This convention reports a membership of 
80,373; but what is more hopeful for the future life of the 
organization is the good work it is doing among the children. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


Editor of The Catholic World. 

REVEREND FATHER: The article by Rev. George McDermot in the August 
CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE brought forcibly to my mind a personal incident 
which might be of interest to your readers in connection with “ The Man with 
the Hoe.” The enclosed poem embodies my thought, but perhaps a little ex- 
planation will] not be amiss. 

While at the Columbian Exposition I had set apart three days for the art 
gallery—it was all I could afford to give—and I found when nearing the end of 
the allotted time I had not seen the famous picture. A young girl, not a Catho- 
lic, a former pupil, was with me. She was an adept at wedging her way through 
a crowd, being a Chicago girl. So at last we reached the spot and were trying 
to guess the inner thought of the picture. Of course she declared it hideous, 
stupid, but I recalled to her remembrance an old Bohemian who did chores 
around the convent in her school days, and for whom the “ Man with the Hoe” 
might have stood for portrait, and said: “ Well, now, you know old Kravonich 
was not so dull as he looked, and when appealed to through his religious feelings 
was really grand. Surely he would not have done a sinful thing for any money.” 
She assented and we drifted on, talking of the peasantry of Christian countries 
and how the cultivation of the religious element raised them to heights not 
drean ed of in countries where material ideas held sway. I quoted Carlyle’s 
estimate of the highest type of humanity, the “peasant saint,” the man who 
willingly bears the burdens without sharing the joys of humanity,--and we con- 
cluded that Father Damien would have filled his ideal. While lingering thus a 
set of young men, art students we found out later, sauntered along. After cast- 
ing a hasty glance at “ The Gleaners” one exclaimed: “ Oh, say, here is ‘The 
Man with the Hoe’!” Instantly they all gathered around, and one remarked: 
“‘T must say I do not fancy Millet; his pictures are all so sad.” “ Sad!” echoed 
the next one. ‘“ That lout hasn’t enough soul to feel sad. He’s all right; he’ll 
go home, fill up, and go to sleep without a thought.” 

Somehow my companion had fallen in love with ‘“‘ The Man with the Hoe,” 
and she resented the slander, and with the bohemianism born of the subject, the 
persons, and the place, she flashed back: “‘ That man may not be so dull as you 
think; you should remember that is a French peasant.” A smile flitted across 
the faces of the students, and even I was surprised at her enthusiasm. One gen- 
tleman politely interposed : “‘ But I do not see the point. What has his nationality 
to do with it?” 

“Why everything,” she answered. “In France every hill-side has its mon- 
astery or its village church ; just let its bell ring out acall to prayer, and you will 
see ‘ The Man with the Hoe’ turned into the ‘ Angelus.’” It was like a lumi- 
nous shaft entering our minds. We all had seen the *“‘ Angelus” and knew its 
elements were identical with “ The Man, etc.,” and all that changed its spirit 
was indeed the call to prayer. 
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I have tried to embody this in the following, with what success I must leave 


you to judge: 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 


Bowed by the weight of labor’s curse he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes vacantly ; 

A seeming emptiness o’erspreads his face, 
And on his back life’s heavy burden lies. 

Is he all that his vacant features tell P— 

A being dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox, 
Within no power to lift the brutal jaw, 

No power to forward curve the slanting brow, 
No breath of tife to stir the narrowed brain ? 


By Nature’s law is matter shaped by soul, 

This clod-like thing is man in outward form, 
Begrimed and roughened by unending toil 

To semblance in expression of a brute. 

And yet a human soul must dwell within : 

What fiend-like power has marred this God-like work ? 
This crowning glory of the world, reduced 

To be the fellow of the beast he feeds? 

Eternal curses light on those who dared 

Debase the thing the Lord God gave and made 

To have dominion over sea and land, 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power 
To feel the passion of eternity! , 


Restrain, my friend, thy noble wrath, and think 
Perchance ’tis spent in senseless railing 

Against the roughened shell that holds the pear! 
And gives no outward gleam of treasured light. 
No gulf between him and the Seraphim 

May lie, save in thy earth-bound fantasy. 


Lo! from a village spire slow tolls a bell ; 

It strikes upon his idly listening ear, 

And straight the pearl of soul within him shrined 
Gives forth a gleam, proclaiming him a man, 
A being made for reverence and for love! 
The brow is raised or lowlier bent to earth 
In adoration’s mute appeal to God ; 

The lips their oft repeated Ave! form, 

A gleam of light his patient spirit stirs, 

A grander gleam than swing of Pleiades, 
Than Plato’s guesses of the Infinite. 

“ Long, long ago, my curé told me so, 

The God who made the world was such as I, 
And toiled and sweated for the sins of all, 
Albeit he did no evil thing Himself. 





WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


Eh bien! I am a guilty sinner; woz, 

But toil will be my way to Paradis, 

With the bon Dieu to rest for evermore.” 

And shouldering hoe he peaceful turns him home. 





See now, the tinkling of the vesper bell 

Has touched with gleams of Immortality 

This monstrous thing, distorted and soul-quenched ; 
For the hard lines by daily toil inwrought 

Touch not the seraph nature of the man. 

Just such as he, mayhap, were Juda’s men 

Who watched their flocks when chanting angels came 
To call them to the Stable and the Crib. 


SISTER M. AUGUSTINE. 
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ferro L. PATTON, the president of Frinceton University, admits the 

value of the small college, and that many of the great universities are 
indebted to small beginnings. He contends, however, for the special benefits 
of the university course, and proves his case very well, as follows: 

“‘ This specialization of function, which is going on so rapidly in our Ameri- 
can universities, is of great advantage to the professors, for it enables them to 
become investigators and not merely teachers of the kody of accepted truth. 

‘It would not be impossible for the same man to teach logic, ethics, and 
metaphysics, and also to lecture on English literature, international law, and the 
evidences of Christianity. But he could hardly be expected to do original work 
in all of these departments, and it would be strange if he succeeded in teaching 
any one of them well. And it is a distinct advantage to the student when the 
professor’s teaching schedule is so reduced and his area of professional responsi- 
bility is so limited that he can give his whole time to the study of a specialty. 
For there comes a time in the life of the undergraduate when he feels that his 
days of learning lessons and of reciting from text-books are over, and that if he 
is to have any fresh inspiration for study he must get it by contact with men also 
who are acknowledged masters in the departments with which they deal, and 
by independent study in a chosen field of inquiry. 

“ It will be universally conceded that for a student to engage successfully in 
original research he should have the advantage of access to large libraries, the 
use of well-equipped laboratories, and the guidance of professors who have 
made certain fields of inquiry in a very special sense their own. And these ad- 
vantages ordinarily cannot be enjoyed outside of the universities. The only 
question is, whether a student may profitably engage in work of this kind during 
his undergraduate career. I see no reason why he should not begin work of 
this kind during the last two years of his course, and why a very considerab’e 
part of time in senior year should not be devoted to it. 

“Tt is not denied, however, that much can be said in behalf of the old- 
fashioned curriculum and the small college, though what is commonly said of 
them in contrast with and to the disadvantage of the university could be im- 
proved by the infusion into it of a more judicial temper. It may easily happen 
that in the college the freshman comes into direct contact with a professor, 
while in the university he is very frequently brought into relation with a tutor or 
an assistant professor. But this is not necessarily a disadvantage.” 

* * * 

The officers of the Ozanam Reading Circle, New York City, are: 

President, Miss Mary F. McAleer; Vice-President, Miss Helen A. Walsh; 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary I. McNabb; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Frances B. McAleer; Treasurer, Miss Jane C. McCarthy. Director, Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, C.S.P. The president of the Circle presented at the closing 
meeting, season of 1898-9, the following outline of the year’s work: 

It is my privilege to present to you the twelfth annual report of the Ozanam 
Reading Circle. The first regular meeting was held October 3, Father McMillan 
presiding, for on that night the annual election of officers was to take place. The 
interests of the club are well attended to by a president, a vice-president, a record- 
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ing secretary, andatreasurer. These officers, with the ex-presidents and the Rev. 
Director, constitute the council, whose work is mainly advisory. Special meet- 
ings are held by this body for the purpose of determining the yearly programme. 

The particular work of the Director is that of recommending books for 
home reading. Once a month he outlines a work which he thinks of especial 
value. Among those so discussed by him the past yearare: Zhe People for 
whom Shakspere Wrote, author Charles Dudley Warner, and that old English 
classic by Sir Thomas More, U/ofza, which, in contrast to Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward, might well be styled Looking Forward. 

The points in this book particularly noted and commented upon referred to 
passages bearing upon present municipal questions. Quoting from the book: 

“‘ Utopia is an island protected from invasion by nature and art. Its capi- 
tal, Amawrote, resembles London in position; in arrangement it is what Lon- 
don might be. It has broad, clean streets and well-built houses, each with a 
fruit and flower garden. The magistrates-are elected by the whole community. 
They in their turn elect by ballot a prince from four candidates sent up, each 
from a quarter of the city. Laws are few, so as not to be a stumbling to the un- 
learned. Religious questions may be discussed, but violence in argument is 
treated as a crime.” 

In our own country municipal changes have caused a revival of interest in 
the book, which deserves a more careful perusal than is generally acceded to it. 

Current topics have entered largely into our Director’s plan of study for 
the year. The month of October was devoted toa study of one of the works of 
George Eliot—7he Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton, This induced home study 
of the book, which prepared. the way for discussion at the regular meeting, 

The latter part of the present century has been remarkable for the great 
number of literary productions totally lacking in the spiritual sense. Brother 
Azarias, in Phases of Thought and Criticism, has laid particular emphasis on 
this defect in modern literature. With a view to learn how to combat the mod- 
ern spirit that is abroad, certain evenings were devoted to the subject--The Cul- 
ture of the Spiritual Sense. Ze /mitation was selected for a study. Its lit- 
erary structure was first presented. ‘ 

It was interesting to note the traces of authorship running through it. 
Scarcely a sentence but does not recall some passage now in the Old, now in the 
New Testament. The author drew from St. Gregory the Great, St. Bernard, 
St. Francis Assisi, St. Thomas Aquinas. He also laid the pagan classics under 
contribution, He quotes Aristotle, Ovid, Seneca, and there are some remarkable 

coincidences in expression between himself and Dante. 

This presentation was followed by a paper on the “ Spiritual Sense” of The 
Imitation, Brother Azarias being again taken as an authority. He says: 

“For the student 7he /miztatzon is laden with beautiful lessons. Thomas a 
Kempis continually reminded his scholars that great words do not make a man 
holy and just. He lays down the condition under which study may be pursued 
with advantage. He shows the greater responsibility attached to human knowl- 
edge, and counsels the student to be humble : 

‘““*The more thou knowest and the better thou understandest, the more 
strictly shalt thou be judged, unless thy life also be the more holy. Be not, 
therefore, elated in thy own mind because of any art or science, but rather let 

the knowledge given thee make thee afraid.’””’ 

The book has always been a consoler in tribulation. Louis XVI., when a 
prisoner, found great comfort in its pages, and read them day and night. La 
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Harpe thought the book beneath his notice, even as the humanists before him 
had regarded St. Paul. La Harpe, in the prison of Luxemburg, met with the 
book, opened it at random and read lines that made him fall on his face and 
weep bitterly. Ever after Zhe /mztation was one of La Harpe’s most cherished 
books, 

And again, read George Eliot’s tribute to the small, old-fashioned book, for 
which you need only pay sixpence to-day. Poor Maggie Tuliiver! trouble and 
misfortune have come upon her, and she has not yet learned the lesson of Chris- 
tian patience and suffering. An accident puts her in possession of 7he Jmzta- 
tion. She reads the book. It thrills her with awe, as if she had been wakened 
in the night by a strain of solemn music telling of beings whose soul had been 
astir while hers was in stupor. It is to her the revelation of a new world of 
thought and spirituality. And so with many others. 

Emerson and Newman also furnished a theme for comparison. Newman’s 
poem, “‘ The Dream of Gerontius,” formed an excellent contrast to Emerson’s 
“Sphinx.” The Spiritual Sense of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam ” concluded this 
analysis, which has opened a new field of thought for many of us. 

Those who had the great pleasure of attending the lecture on Coventry 
Patmore know what a debt of gratitude we owe the Rev. Henry E. O’Keeffe, 
C.S.P., who on December 6 so ably introduced to the friends of the Ozanam the 
late poet, whom “ only the elect may read.” 

The remainder of the year of 1898 was devoted mainly to critical readings 
of works of fiction. Vanzty Fair produced two papers, one discussing, Was 
Lord Rawdon justified in condemning his wife? Another arguing, Had Becky 
Sharp any redeeming qualities? I think we never settled that question. We 
all agreed to disagree on that point. 

Among the new books of the year Helbeck of Bannisdale has come in for its 
full share of criticism. The opinions, both pro and con, have been many. St. 
George Mivart was referred to as one authority in Mosher’s Magazine whose 
critical comments were much enjoyed by the members of the Circle. Sien- 
kiewicz, the great realist, has been the means of many a pleasant hour’s diversion 
in the busy home-life of our members. 

February 22 brought round again the annual At Home of the Ozanam, 
when we gladly welcome all our friends, both old and new. - Among the latter 
it is our privilege to number Mr. John Jerome Rooney, well known for his poems 
on the recent war, who that day introduced to us Apples Finkey, The Water 
Boy, with several other of his war ballads. 

Those who were with us on Washington’s Birthday know what a rare treat 
we enjoyed in listening to these readings of Mr. Rooney, followed as they were 
by Father Doherty’s reminiscences of his experience at Manila, which kindled 
our interest to enthusiasm, particularly when he informed us he had met Dewey 
and Aguinaldo. 

The past two months have been months of profit and enjoyment. Thanks 
to the Board of Education we were able to attend a course of lectures in this 
hall on Shakspere and general literature, that have well repaid our faithful 
attendance. The year has drawn toaclose. For many things the Ozanam is 
very grateful. To the Paulist Fathers we owe deep gratitude for the kind 
interest that has led them to provide us with a large, warm, and well-lighted 
room, and what is still better, for the spiritual and intellectual help we have re- 
ceived from them. While ambition urges us onward and upward, we sometimes 
have to cry a halt in our pursuit and check the too eager aspirant for higher 
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realms. We have learned not to expect too much of the humble delver, but to 
remember that— i 
“Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more.’ 
* * . 

George H. Baker, who resigned from the Columbia University Library on 
July 1, has been succeeded-by Dr. James H. Canfield, late president of Ohio 
State University, who has begun his work. 

The additions to the library in the last college year, ending June 30, were 
25,404 bound volumes, of which 18,283 were derived from purchase or exchange, 
5,141 volumes from gift, and 1,975 from the incorporation into bound volumes, 
either singly or by subjects, of pamphlets and other material received unbound 
in the year, or already in the library in unbound form. This is the largest 
annual growth which the library has made, the nearest approach to it having 
been in 1894-95, when 24,839 volumes were added. 

It may be interesting to give in brief the additions to the library of the 
University in the last fifteen years. There were added tothe library in the five 
years ending June 30, 1889, 35,836 volumes; the additions for the following five 
years, ending June 30, 1894, were 80,931 volumes, while the number added the 
third period of five years,ending June 30, 1899, was 98,502. 

The number of books in Columbia University Library in 1883, when the 
various libraries belonging to Columbia were consolidated in what was then the 
new library building, under Melvil Dewey, was less than 50,000 volumes. In 
May, 1889, when George H. Baker, after about a year’s service as acting libra- 
rian, was chosen librarian in chief, the library numbered a little above go,oco. 
It now contains more than 275,000 volumes, and is thus exceeded in numbers by 
no university library in America except that of Harvard, unless the undeter- 
mined and undeterminable extent of the Chicago University Library should be 
thought to exceed the above figure. 

Many additions have been made in the year in French and German history, 
together with more than 2,200 volumes in philosophy and education, with large 
developments in many other directions. Among other special purchases was a 
collection of more than 1,100 pamphlets issued in the French Revolution, con- 
sisting of reports and other official and semi-official documents addressed to the 
legislative bodies in France in the years 1789-’91. Also a large body of disser- 
tations in Greek literary history and archwology was acquired. Following the 
interest and isaportance which the subject has assumed, an unusually rich col- 
lection of material on the Philippine Islands has been formed, including many 


, 


Spanish works and books printed in Manila. 

There have been made and added to the general catalogue in the year 
61,034 new cards, and the number of cards incorporated with the catalogue for a 
number of years was an average of 50,000 annually. The growth and the use of 
the library indicated by the loans of books to be used out of the building have 
shown a great increase from year to year in the last ten years. The number ot 
books lent in 1888-89 was 11,325, the following year it rose to 16,004, and it has 
annually increased until the record for the last fiscal year is 77,260 volumes lent, 
or between six and seven times that of ten years ago. , 

Columbia University Library now consists, as far as the public is concerned, 
of a general reading room, the law reading room, the Avery architectural read- 
ing room, eighteen special reading rooms in the library building, and twenty de- 


partmental libraries of greater or less extent, each with certain reading room 
facilities. M. C. M. 
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HISTORY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, 

Founder of the Congregation of the Mission (Vincentians), and of the Sis- 
ters of Charity. By Monseigneur Bougaud, Bishop of Laval. Translated 
from the Second French Edition by the Rev. Joseph Brady, C.M. , Two vols. 
8vo, $6.00. 

THE HISTORY OF ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA{AND 
HER COMPANIONS; with a Translation of her,’Trea- 
tise on Consummate Perfection, 

By Augusta Theodosia Drane, Author of ‘The History of St.2Dominic,” 
‘‘ Christian Schools and Scholars,” etc. With ten Illustrations, Third Edi- 
tion. Twovols. Vol. I. pp. xvii.-389, Vol. II. pp. vii—376. 8vo, $5.00. 


HARD SAYINGS: 
A Selection of Meditations and Studies. By George Tyrrell, S.J. Crown 


8vo, $2.00. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
By Wilfrid Ward, Author of “ William George Ward and the Catholic Re- 
vival.”’ With three Portraits. Two vols. Crown 8vo, $6.00. 


DEVOTION TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN: 
Being the Substance of all the Sermons for Mary’s Feasts throughout the 
Year. By Jacques Bénigne Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. Condensed, Ar- 
ranged, and Translated by F. M. Capes. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
William T. Gordon, Priest of the London Oratory. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


THE ROMAN PRIMACY, A. D. 430-451. 
By the Rev. Luke Rivington, D.D., Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo, $2.50, 


PLATO AND DARWIN: a Philosophic Dialogue. 
By the Abbé Marcel Hébert, Headmaster of the Ecule Fénelon, Paris. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by the Hon. William Gibson, Author of 
“The Abbé de Lamennais and the Liberal Catholic Movement in France.” 


Fcp. 8vo, 75 cents. 
THE WORLD'S UNREST AND ITS REMEDY. 


By James Field Spalding. Crown 8vo, 251 pages, $1.25. 

‘‘Is a book commendable in purpose and of much merit as a clear exposition of the es- 
sential truths of the Catholic faith. The tenor of the book is elevating and deserves 
careful thought.”—Catholic Union and Times, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘‘It is high praise of Dr. Spalding’s work to say that it recalls 7he /nvitation Heeded, 
one of the best books of its kind in the language.”—Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 

‘¢ It is valuable for Catholic and Protestant alike; it is ably written, with a per- 
sonal and distinct knowledge of his subjects; a most interesting volume.”—Catholic News, 
New York. 

ONE POOR SCRUPLE: 
A Novel. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown &vo, $1.50. 


‘“Mrs. Wilfrid Ward is in a position to write of Roman Catholic society from the inside, 
and she has done so in a remarkable novel with a candor that will render her work attractive 
to thoughtful persons beyond the pale. The book is excellently written and every 


character is well drawn. Notable too is its absolute fairness.”—Saturday Review. 
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LITURGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


of the SOCIETY OF ST. JOHN Desclée, Lefebvre & Co.), 


Publishers to the Holy See and Printers to the S. Rituum Congr., 


TOURNAY (Belgium) — AND OF ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 


Novelty. MISSALE ROMANUM Novelty. 


N° 20. — 4°(13x9! 4 inches), contains 3 very fine coloured plates, 
many full Bie engravings, head pieces, woodcuts, etc. — Beautiful 
large ty pe — Few References — Strong paper — Solid Binding. 

An entirely new Missal, reset in new type, rearranged and brought 
up to date, in accordance with the latest Decrees. 


Bound in black leather imitation Morocco, red edges, solid ene > $ 6-00 
In real red Morocco, fine gilt ornament, gilt edges. : : $ 10-00 
Other bindings, prices on applic ation. 


~¥ Five other editions of MISSALE ROMANUM from the 
TOURNAY Press, up to date and thoroughly complete : 


Folio 16 x 1034, bound Ist qual. red Morocco, gilt stamp. & ed. $ 16-80.—Small folic 133 x 9, 
strong red sheepskin, gilt stamp. & ed. $ 10-80.—8vo 934 x 6, red Morocco, gilt cross & ed. $ 5-90. 
18mo 53 x 34, blk Morocco, gilt ed. $ 2-40.—32mo 434 x 234, strong blk sheepskin, red ed. $ 0-80. 

Other bindings, prices on application. 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 


N° 35. — 4 vol. 16mo (6% x 334 in.), Text in bold type, very 
readable, red border. Printed on solid oni opaque real India paper. 
Phickness 34 inch; weight (bound) 13 0z. Minimum of references. 


Bound in real black flexible Morocco, gilt edges, round corners. , -$ 865 
In rst quality black flexible Morocco, red under gold edges, round corners. $ 10-85 


s+ Nine other editions of BREVIARIUM ROMANUM, all up 
to date and very complete, printed in red and black with red border. 











Bound in real black Morocco, gilt edges : [N° 25] 2 vols. quarto size 11 x 8 $ 12-80. —[No° 26] 
4 vols. I2mo 7 x 4 $ 9-60. — [N° 15] 2 vols. r2mo /ndia paper $ 7-20. — [N° 27] 1 vol. rome 
in parts for travelling $ 6-40. — [N° 28] Totum 12mo §$ 3-80. — [Ne 29] 4 vols. 18mo 534 x 3% 
$ 6-60. — [N 30] 2 vols. imo /ndia paper $ 4-60. [N° 31] 4 vols. 32mo 434 x 23¢ $ 4-80. — 


[N° 32] 1 vol. 32mo 434 x 234 in parts for travelling $ 4-00. 


HORE DIURNA, Ne 39, 32mo (434 x 3 inch), red border, very 


bold type, same as used for the Breviarium N° 35; printed in red 
and black on real thin opaque /nda paper; we ‘ight (bound) 7 ounces. 
Bound in black flexible Morocco, gilt edges, round corners, very portable. $ 1-60 

s* Three other editions of the DIURNAL up to date and complete : 
Bound in flexible black Morocco, gilt ed., round corners : [N° 36 bis] India paper; (434 x 310.) 

Thickness %4 in. $ 1-40. —[N° 37] small 32mo 434 x 224 $ 1-15.—[ N° 38] 5 x 3 in blk only $ 1-05. 
Supplement pro Clero Romano, and Supplements for United States, St. Louis and Milwaukee, Canada, 

the Fesuit and other Religious Orders and Congregations, are published by us, and can be supplied and 

bound up with our Liturgical Works. 

RITUALE ROMANUM ~— 4tosize, bound in black Morocco, gilt edges $ 3-40.— 18mo size, 
in black Morocco, gilt edges $ 1-20. — 32mo size, in black Morocco, gilt edges $ 0-95. 
ALTAR CARDS — From the most simple, printed in red and black, to the most artistic 
productions in Chromolithography. Prices, from $ 0-30 to $ 1-50 the set, in sheets, 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE WITH SPECIMENS SENT, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 














AR’ AND BOOK COMPANY’S 
CATHOLIC BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


‘*‘ LAE TARE’ SERIES OF GIFT AND PRIZE BOOKS. 
Handsomely bound, blocked in gold and colors. F'cap 8vo, 70 cents net 
each volume. A mew volume of the series to be published shortly. 

THE SIFTING OF THE WHEAT: 

A Tale of Persecution. By Miss C. M. Home, author of “ Claudius,” etc, 
Other Tales of the same series: 
REDMINTON SCHOOL. 
By C. M. Home. 

BERNADETTE. 

By Henri Lasserre, author of ‘Our Lady of Lourdes,” Translated by Mrs. 
Raymond-Barker. Frontispiece. 

This little work gives the complete history of the Apparitions at Lourdes, together with 
the subsequent Life of Bernadette. 

AVICE ARDEN. 

By Mrs. Parsons. 

THE BLACK LADY, and OTHER TALES. 
From the German of Canon Schmid. 

EARLSCLIFFE. 

By Lady E. Douglas. 

THE STORY OF FORDINGTON HALL. 
By Mrs. Parsons. 

GODFREY THE LITTLE HERMIT, and OTHER TALES. 
By Canon Schmid, 

THE GREYS OF COTHAM. 

By Alston Marshall. 
LZETARE; or, THE BELLRINGER OF LOUVILLE. 
THE LAMP OF THE SANCTUARY. 
By Cardinal Wiseman. 
THE CATHEDRAL CHORISTER. 
By Lady Chatterton. 
GRANDFATHER AND GRANDSON. 
By Father Spillman, S.J. Fully Illustrated. 

THE MARYGOLD. 

An Illustrated Catholic Magazine. Crown 4to. 3 vols. Beautifully bound 
in cloth, reduced to $1.00 net per vol. 

The bound volumes of the MARYGOLD form a most attractive present. Each volume is 
handsomely bound, and is full from cover to cover of bright and amusing Tales and Legends, 
descriptions of Travels, useful and interesting information, and well-drawn illustrations. 
Each volume is complete in itself. 

THE LITTLE MARTYR OF PRAGUE. 

By Father Spillman, S.J., author of “ Grandfather and Grandson.”  Illus- 
trated. Cloth neat, net 70 cents. 

TALES FROM THE SPANISH. 

By Father Luis Coloma, S.J. Translated by E. M. Brookes. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth neat, net 70 cents. 

MARY HERBERT; or, THE FALLIBLE WORLD. 

By John Doherty. Net 70 cents. 

GEMS FROM THE EARLY CHURCH. 
Compiled by E. F. Bowden. Net $1.25. 

We do not know any work which, if read in the. proper spirit, is so likely to give a true 
insight into the purpose of life, to inspire the reader with a generous determination to serve 
God with courage, and to fortify Him against all the ills incidental to humanity.—Catholic 
Times. 

THE STRUCTURE OF LIFE. 

By Mrs. W. A. Burke, with a preface by the Rev. W. Barry, D.D. Net 4o 
cents; cloth, net 80 cents. 

A very admirable little book, well worth the careful perusal of both Catholic and Protest- 
ant readers.—Literary World. 


ART and BOOK COMPANY, 22 Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, E. C., and Leamington, England. 


Sole Agents for the U. S.: BENZIGER BROS., New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
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We have generator to place in cook and heating stoves ; makes gas 
of blue flame, from kerosene oil, with no odor, smoke, soot or dirt; 
oilis placed in closed tank in any desired locality, feeds through 
tube size of a pencil, with pin valve; requires less care than lamp 
and less dangerous ; can generate gas in three minutes that is su- 
perior to the city gas, ‘‘ as you can broil over flame,’’ and costs one 
cent per hourto run large cook or heating stove,and heats water 
fronts; cheaper than any known fuel; this is the generator shown 
in Boston Mechanics’ Fair, January, ’o9, with no chimney connec- 
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- <\ “Out of the frying-pan 

>“! into the fire.” Take care that you don’t go 
that way, when you try to make your 
washing easier. Better be sure of what 
you're doing. 

Get Pearline, the original washing- 
compound, the _best- known, the fully- 
proved. There are plenty of imitations 

ofit. But even if they're not dangerous 
== —and some are—they’re not 
—— > economical. 
x \\ Pearline used properly, goes 
farther, does more work, and 

y saves more wear, than ik “lis else that’s 

\ safe to use. 


- MILLIONS EARL 


‘The Ostermoor Patent 8] 
. Elastic Felt Mattress, 


f we The best $50.00 hair mattress made is not its equal 
There . _ in cleanliness, durability or comfort, We pay all ex- 

. > meen gy S gt . press charges, and sell on the distinct agreement 
f tick by hand. Ow aa Bs : that you may return it and get your money back (with- 
' out question or dispute), if not all you have even 


hoped for, at the end of 


30 Nights’. Free Trial. } | 


If you are skeptical about its merits or don’t need one 
now, send for ourcomplete pamphlet, Zhe Test of Time, 
mailed free for the asking. . It gives full particulars, 


Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets, 

of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; closed in the tick by 

4 hand, and mever mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely vermin proof. 
Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. Softer and purer than hair cam de ; no re-picking or restuffing necessary. 


y 2 feet 6 inches wide, weight 25 pounds, . . $8.35 3525 Lucas Ave., St. Louts, Mo., Feb. x1, _— 
e been 


3 feet wide, weight 30 pounds > 10.00 Dear Sirs :— Your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses hav 
: in use in my house since 1877. During this time, nineteen 


§ 3 feet 6 inches wide, weight 35 pounds, . - 4.70 
r years, they have constantly grown in favor, remaining always 
a 4 _ wide, weight 40 pounds, ° . 13-35 the same, requiring no remaking. They make the most com- 
4 leet 6 inches wide, weight 45 pounds, . + 15.00 fortable, the cleanest, and the most wholesome beds. 
All 6 feet 3 inches long, er any length desired. Yours truly, E. H. Grecory. M.D. 


Warnin Not for sale by stores. A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to sell a $5 mattress for 
g $ro and §rs on our advertising. Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 


1 OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 114 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book, ‘‘Church Cushions.” 
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PUBLISHER'S PAGE. 


TAKE AN OUTING IN SEPTEMBER.—The city may, as some claim, be 
the proper summer resort, but surely the country is by far the pleasantest place 
in which to spend the early autumn. The game laws then permit both fishing and 
hunting, and during September the weather is most delightful, being neither too 
warm nor too cold. 

Fortunate indeed is the city resident who can in September take an outing ; 
and thrice happy will those be who for this purpose visit the famed St. Lawrence, 
making headquarters at the THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE at Alexandria Bay, 
Jefferson Co., N. Y., whose location and surroundings are unsurpassed. 

The buildings were constructed, arranged, and furnished with a view to the 
proper entertainment of guests, containing none of those cramped sleeping 
chambers made after plans for increasing the holding capacity of the structure 
regardless of the comfort of its inmates, but having only rooms ample in size, 
light and airy, and suitably furnished. 

The cuisine is of the highest class, while a staff of courteous and well-trained 
employees, under the watchful eye of that experienced and able hotel manager, 
Mr. O. G. Staples, renders the service all that the most exacting could desire, and 
all this at charges so moderate as to cause one to regret that they did not come 
earlier, and to leave with the firm purpose of again returning to this delightful 
resort, where can be found rest, comfort, and pleasure. 

This is not a paid advertisement, but is a story of experience at the 
Thousand Island House at Alexandria Bay. 

THE HOME, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS should each be provided with suitable stereopticon outfits (in- 
cluding attractive slides). To those interested in amateur photography nothing 
adds more pleasure to an evening at home than an exhibition made up largely 
of slides having a personal interest for the members of the gathering witnessing 
their projection. The momentary interval of darkness preceding the bursting 
forth of the illuminated picture upon the screen awakens expectancy in both 
old and young. For home use the portable acetylene generator and quadruple 
jet furnish an easily manipulated, exceedingly brilliant white light. The well- 
known house of J. B. COLT & CO., New York City, are prepared to furnish 
stereopticons for every purpose, fitted with any form of illuminant from oil to 
electric light. Their advertisement may always be found on the outside back 
cover of this Magazine, and they will most cheerfully furnish any desired in- 
formation to inquirers. Write them. 

HELP TO OBTAIN AND RETAIN.—Each and all of our readers are 
most earnestly requested in making purchases to give preference to those who 
advertise in this Magazine. The practising of RECIPROCITY in this matter is 
a good business principle. 

Itis for YOUR SELF-INTEREST to render it profitable for them to ad- 
vertise with us, for every dollar received from them is indirectly beneficial to 
each of our readers. 

If readers will buy of advertisers, they, finding it profitable, will continue 
with us, and as the receipts are used to improve the Magazine, its readers are 
benefited by getting more for their money, and the subscription list is also en- 
larged. 

Therefore their advertising and your purchasing from them is STRICTLY 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 
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SEND FOR. 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 
{16 West 23d St. 






yRE 





New York: 1166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 





Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 








If the readers of the 
Catholic World Maga- 
zine will get out their 
old gold, silver, old jew- 
elry,and send it by mail 
or express, we will send 
them by return mail a 


WANTED, 
$500,000 


IN certified check or money 
for full value thereof. 

OLD House _ established 

1822. Assayer and re- 


finer. Bank references. 
GEORGE N., JOYCE, 
32 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


GOLD. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quotiy ascertain our opinion free whaler ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of po scientific sonra, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co, e:2ss. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 





66 CATHOLIC TRACTS. 


EXCELLENT FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


All aspects of the Catholic Religion—its 
ceremonies, doctrines, practices—are treat- 
ed. Some of these tracts are devotional, 
others instructive, while others are con- 
troversial, being answers to unjust charges 
against our Holy Faith and Church. 

4-page tracts, 25 cents per 100; $2.50 per 
1000; 8-page tracts, $5 per 1000; 12-page 
tracts, $6 per 1ooo, Sold in smaller quan- 
tities if desired. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, 
120 West 6oth St., New York. 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicte” 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 


Rock House, OH10, October 30, 1898. 
Dr. W. H. May, New York City. 

My DEAR DocToR :—Let me state that your 
remedy, ‘‘ Epilepticide,”” has worked miracles 
for my little girl. Before she began your 
treatment, she was so bad with St Vitus’ 
Dance that she could not feed herself, nor 
could she walk. After using your remedy 
she was able to feed herself and walked with- 
out assistance. Three months ago I stopped 
giving ‘‘Epilepticide,” and when [ tell you 
that my little girl is now going to school, and 
is in perfect health, you cannot fail to be- 
lieve that your wonderful medicine has ef- 
fected a permanent cure. You have saved 
my child’s life, and I ask that you publish 
this fact to the whole world. 

Very gratefully yours, 
Mrs. MARY M. SWEET. 


SEVILLE, OHIO, November 3, 1898. 
W. H. May, M.D., New York City. 

DEAR DocToR:—My daughter suffered for 
some time with ‘‘ Nervousness ” and ‘‘ Spells.” 
Your medicine, ‘‘ Epilepticide,”’ acted like 
magic, and she has been completely relieved 
of all her symptoms. I want to express to 
you my gratitude for restoring my daughter 
to health. Very respectfully, 

Mrs. JOHN W. LEE, 


If you suffer from Epileptic Spasms or 
Spells, Fits, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’ Dance, 
etc., have children, relatives, friends, or neigh- 
bors that do so, or know people that are af- 
flicted, my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will 
PERMANENTLY CURE them, and all you 
are asked to do is to send fora FREE Bottle 
and try it. It has CURED thousands where 
everything else failed. My go-page Illustrated 
Book, ‘‘ Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. 
When writing, please say you read this in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, and give name, AGE, and 
full address. All Correspondence Profes- 
sionally Confidential. 


W.H. MAY, [1.D., May Laboratory, 
94 Pine Street, New York City. 











PUBLISHER’S PAGE.—Condznued. 


Each reader should not only expect but is justly entitled to all he can get 
for the $3.00 annually paid us, and we desire to give more than value; but please 
bear in mind that a $30.00 advertisement enables us to give our readers just 
ten times as much as Coes a $3.00 subscription. 

Help to obtain and retain advertisers; you will each be indirectly benefited 
thereby. Do not simply pay us $3.00 and let it go at that, but indirectly aid 
in getting more and better for your money. We do not ask you to buy more, 
or to buy what you do not want, nor to pay any advertiser more than you can 
buy elsewhere for; but we do request that for what you do require, quality 
and prices being equal, you give preference to our advertisers at all times 
when making purchases. 


WILL YOU DO IT? 


In the August number, opposite title-page, was printed our advertising 
rates for the purpose of enabling all our readers to be able to tell those from 
whom they make purchases just what it would cost to advertise with us. 

The smallest advertisement accepted is 1-16 of a page, which is one inch 
single column, and for a single insertion the charge is $5.00, while for the 
year the charge is only $48.00, or $36.00 for cash with order; while for $150.00 
cash with order we give space equal to 3 pages, which advertisers can employ in 
varying sizes to suit themselves. 

The cost of advertising in THE YOUNG CATHOLIC is just one-half the 
cost of advertising in The Catholic World Magazine. 

For your own self-interest we ask that you help us to obtain and retain 


advertisers. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ART AND BOOK Co., London: 

In the Brave Days of Old. By Dom Bede Camm, 0O.S.B. The Sifting of 

the Wheat. By C. M. Home. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

The Saints: Saznt Louzs. By Marius Sepet. Zhe Evolution of the Human 
Body. By Wilfred Lescher, O.P. Second edition. (Pamphlet.) Carmel 
in England. By Father B. Zimmerman,0O.C.D. Catholic Visttor’s Guide 
to Rome. By Rev. Wilfred Dallow. Zzbrary of St. Francis de Sales: 
I/T. By the Very Rev. H. B. Canon Mackey, O.S.B. Second edition. 

JAMES BOWDEN, London: 
Idyls of Killowen. By Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, London: 

The Church; or, What do Anglicans mean by the Church? By John B. 
Bagshawe, D.D. Second edition. Prayers to Saints. By Sydney F. 
Smith, S.J. Celzbacy. By C. Kegan Paul. Anglican Prejudices against 
the Catholic Church. By Lady Herbert of Lea. New edition. Zhe 
Catholic Church in the Scriptures. By the Bishop of Nottingham. 
Sacerdotalism. By the Bishop of Clifton. Father Dominic and the Con- 
verston of England. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. (Pamphlets.) Our 
National Vice. By Cardinal Manning. TZe// Me, art Thou a Catholic? 
(Leaflets.) 

Dopp, MEAD & Co., New York: 

Letters of a Country Vicar. ‘Translated from the French of Yves Le 

Querdec. By Mara Gordon-Holmes. 
B. HERDER, St. Louis, Mo.: 

External Religion: Its Use and Abuses. By George Tyrrell, S.J. Manual 

of Patrology. By Rev. Bernard Schmid, O.S.B. 
D. H. MCBRIDE, New York: 
Outlooks and Insights: In behalf of larger and more hopeful Views of Life. 
By Humphrey J. Desmond. A/ Lake Monona. By M. A. Navarette. 
WILLIAM H. YounG & Co., New York: 
More Fun than Huckleberries. By Felix J. O’Neill 
JOHN MURPHY Co., Baltimore, Md.: 
Characteristics of the Early Church. By Rev. J.J. Burke. 











COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 





ST. XAVIER’S ACADEMY, 
BEATTY, Pa. 

Conducted by Sisters of Mercy. Building 
furnished with all modern conveniences. Ex- 
tensive lawns. Course thorough. Music, 
Drawing, Languages, Phonography, and Type 
Writing extracharges. For catalogue apply to 

DIRECTRESS OF ACADEMY. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
Notre Dame, IND. 

Full Courses in Classics, Letters, Science, 
Law, Civil, Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineering. 

Thorough Preparatory and Commercial 
Courses. 

Rooms Free to all Students who have com- 
pleted the studies required for admission into 
the Junior or Senior Year of any of the 
Collegiate Courses. 

A limited number of candidates for the 
Ecclesiastical state will be received at special 
rates. 

St. Edward’s Hall, for boys under 13 years, 
is aay in completeness of its equipments. 

The 1ooth Term will open September 6, 
1898. Catalogue sent free on application to 
Rev. A. Morrissey, C.S.C., President. 


MT. ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


NEAR EMMITSBURG, Mp. 


Conducted by an Association of Secular 
Clergymen, under the auspices of His Emi- 
mence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Classical, Scientific, and Commercial 
Courses. Terms, $300 in Senior, and $250in 
Junior Department. Address 

Rev. WILLIAM L. O’Hara, Pres., 
Mount St. Mary’s P. O., Maryland, 


DE LA SALLE INSTITUTE, 


108 CENTRAL PaRK, SOUTH, N. Y. 
Select School for Boys. Scientific, Aca- 
demic, Commercial, and Preparatory. 
Gymnastics. Military Drill. 
BROTHER CHARLES, Director. 

















NAZARETH ACADEMY, 


NAZARETH P. O., NELSON Co., Ky. 


Climatic advantages. Terms sepdniens: 
Course thorough. Admitted to be one of 
the most home-like institutions in the 
country. 

Address 


Do You Intend to Build? 


If so, you can build a better house for less 
money by reading 7he American Builder. It 
is filled with valuable and timely suggestions 
on building, furnishing, decorating, etc. It 
publishes each month four or more illustra- 
tions, with floor plans and descriptions of up- 
to-date houses costing from $1,000 to $5,o0co. 
Regular subscription price $2.00 per year. 
Special trial offerto intending builders—new 
subscribers only—twenty-five cents for six 
months. Zhe American Builder, Chicago. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR. 








URSULINE ACADEMY, 


Winebiddle Ave., near Penn, PITTSBURG, Pa. 


Boarding and Day School conducted by the 
Ursuline Nuns. 

Complete course of English and French; 
private lessons in music, instrumental and ve- 
cal ; French, German, drawing, painting, and 
elocution. 

For terms apply to the Directress. 


ST. MARY’S ACADEMY anv 
Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 
Complete Educational Facilities. Healthful 
Climate in the Pineries. 
Send for Catalogue to 
MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


NOTRE DAME ACADEMY, 


LowELL, Mass. 


Founded in 1852. This school continues the 
careful training and thorough instruction in 
every department for which it has hitherto 
been so favorably known. For particulars, 
address THE SUPERIOR. 


Mr. Frederick Parsons, 
MORRIS STUDIO, 
Cor. of Boylston and Berkley Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Sole American Agent for Perey Bacon 
& Brothers, London and Ghent, Belgium. 
SPECIALISTS IN ALL FORMS OF 
Ecclesiastical ‘rt, Stained Glass, Stations, 


Reredos, Pulpits, Sculpture and Metal Work. 
Special Designs prepared Free of Cost. 


ACADEMY OF THE VISITATION, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














209 CLINTON AVE., 


Day School for Young Ladies. 


For further information address the 
SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, 





. Celebrated Pernin me- 


for all 

thod. Quickly learned; no 
shading; no position; connec- 
i ; highest award 


tive vowels 


World’s Fair; self taught or by mail; text-book 
on approval. Write H. M. Pernin, Author, 
Detroit, Mich. 





THE YOUNG CATHOLIC. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


A Wonderful Help In your Sunday-School 
and among the Children at Home. 


$1 per year in advance. In large quan- 
tities at 2 cents a copy. 


The Young Catholic, 
120 West 6oth St., NEW YORK. 





THE Fac- 
SIMILE 
SICNATURE 
OF 


CASTORIA 
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Good advertising pages make a good magazine possible. 45 














JUST PUBLISHED. 


New Large Type Edition 


OF THE 


HOLY BIBLE. 


Containing the Old and New Testaments. 


Size of Book, 5'2x8 inches. 1400 pages measuring 1'( inches. 


This new edition of the Douay Bible has been pub- 
lished, after repeated requests of a number of Religious 
and laymen, and a desire to fill a long felt want, of a 
handy edition of the Catholic Bible in a large type. 

The utmost care has been exercised in the construc- 
tion, enabling us to guarantee its absolute correctness. 

The exceedingly clear type, fine white opaque paper, 
strength and excellence of binding, combine to place it far 
in advance of any book hitherto placed on the market. 


To further enhance the value of this book we have, 
at a great expense, added colored maps. 


DESCRIPTION OF STYLES OF BINDING. 


No 

180A BLACK SATIN CLOTH, blind cross, square corners, red edges, $1.00 
181D FRENCH, limp, seal grain, gold title, round corners, gilt edges, 2.00 

181y | FRENCH, morocco grain, yapp, gold title, round corners, red 
under gold edges, , ; ‘ ri ; ; " s* as 

1824PL| EGYPTIAN SEAL, limp, plain sides, leather lined, round 
corners, red under gold edges, . , ; ; . + “250 

182%Y | EGYPTIAN SEAL, yapp, plain sides, leather lined, round 
corners, red under goldedges, . ‘ 3.00 

1844%P | PERSIAN MOROCCO, limp, plain sides, round corners, red 
under gold edges, gold roll, : . 2.35 

187P TURKEY MOROCCO, limp, plain sides, blind ellen’ bende on 


back, round corners, red under solid gold edges, gold roll, 4.50 
187 zy | LEVANT MOROCCO, yapp, plain sides, calf lined, silk sewn, 
round corners, 1ed under solid gold edges, , ‘ . 6.50 


Send for Catalogue showing Specimen Page. 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, 


Printers to the Holy See and Publisters to His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, 
BALTIMORE, Md: 44 W. Baltimore Street. NEW YORK: 70 Fifth Avenue. 
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WRAPPER. 





Every mention you make of these pages increases their advertising value. 46 















Art and Book Gompany. — 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF THE 


CATECHISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED, 
BY THE 
REv. H. T. CAFFERATA. 
Boards, 45 cents net; cloth, 60 cents net. 

7adb/et.—It is useful and desirable as a book for teachers in schools and for pupils in the 
higher classes. 

Catholic Times.—It is really a manual of theology ¢” parvo. The explanations of the 
answers to the catechetical questions afford just the information that is needed. They are 


concise, but at the same time clear and perfectly satisfactory. Father Cafferata has done a 
useful work with ability and good judgment. 


THE PICTORIAL CATECHISM. 


With 112 large Engravings by an Artist of the Diisseldorf School. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 45 cents net. 


FACTS OF FAITH; 


Or, First Lessons in Christianity. Cloth, 30 cents net. 
Month.—A very useful and suggestive help to teachers. 




























IN THE PRESS. 

Graduale Parvum: The Words of the Introits, 
Graduales, Offertories, and Communions. For 
the use of Choirs. 





NEW BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


History of the Protestant Reformation in Eng- 
land and Ireland. Written in 1824-1827 by 


WILLIAM COBBETT. Revised with Notes and Preface by FRANCIS GAS- 
QUET, D.D., O.S.B. Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 
Catholic Times.—Dr. Gasquet has performed a most admirable work in revising Cobbett 


and adding notes and a most instructive preface of hisown. Cobbett's book will live as a 
classic. 


The Condition of English Catholics under Charles 


II. Translated by Mrs. F. RayMonpD-BARKER from 
the French of the COMTESSE DE COURSON. 70 cents net. 








Two Books Treating on English Martyrs. 


In the Brave Days of Old. Historical Sketches of the 
Elizabethan Persecution. By DOM BEDE CAMM, O.S.B. F'cap 8vo, 70 
cents net. 


The Sifting of the Wheat: a Tale of the Sixteenth 


Century. By C. M. HOME. F’cap 8vo, 70 cents net. 





ART and BOOK COMPANY, 22 Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, England. 

Sole Agents in America: BENZIGER BROS., New York, 

Cincinnati, and Chicago. 









An Unprecedented Sale. 













50,000 Copies in Twio Months! 


THE MASS BOOK. 


a Complete Prayer Book, 


Containing all the Prayers used in Catholic Devotion 
and Explanations of Catholic Doctrine. Printed in 
clear type and handsomely gotten up. 


Large Discounts to Rev. Clergy for quantities. 


PRICE D CENTS. 


(8 It is sold at so low a price so as to place it 
within the ability of priests and laymen 
to give it away to the thousands who 
come to our churches unprovided with the 
necessary helps in their devotional life, 


Send for Sample Copy FREE. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANCE, 
120 West 6Oth St., New York City. 
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Take the 
LACKAWANNA and 
NICKEL PLATE Roads 
To Erie, Cleveland, 


‘Fort Wayne, Chicago, 
iand the WEST. 


| 
{ 
7 
| 
i 
| 


Solid Through 
' Vestibule Trains. 


‘Lowest Rates 


‘Isabel Cassidy. 








Newton Chemical Co., 
Successors. 


28 and 30 West 
a3d Street, 
New York. 


The Best Equip- 
ped Parlors 


FOR 


Manicuring, 

facial Mase 
CAS ve” | Sage, Chiros 
oui and hair Dressing. 





MANUFACTURED 
SOLELY BY 


WEP NewrnCaewcas Ce 


























EXPERT ATTENDANTS. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS OP 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Grey & White Switches a specialty. 


28 & 30 West 23d Street, 
NEXT TO STERN BROS. 





STORIES 


OF CONVERSIONS. 


Most interesting life sketches, written by the Converts themselves. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE (The Paulist Fathers), 


120 West 6oth St., 


New York. 





QUINA- 
LdROCHE 


Endors os by the Medical Profession of 
sthe Best Tonic any Conva 
scents Me om Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
at .d All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
the Appetite, strengthens the 

id builds ut > the entire System. & 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
NewYork: E.Fougera&Co.,26-30N. WilliamSt. Fe 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF® 
itey 600 FRANCS AT Paris.s 





UMATISM 


[RHEUISATS* 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 
Used successfully by le ading Physicians throngh- 
out Europe in tre g the MOST COMPLI- 
CATED pend STUBBORN CHRONIC CASES. 
Pamphlet with full information, from 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Royal Baking Powder is 


| made from PURE, GRAPE 


_ CREAM OF TARTAR, and is 


| 





| 
| 
} 
| 


free from alum, ammonia, 
or other adulterant. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


The Church = 
Militant 


Should be liberally provided with the 
best and most adequate 
facilities for its 


GREAT WORK. 


Have YOU considered the many benefi- 
cent uses to which a 


Magic Lantern or 
Stereopticon Outfit 
can be put? 
No method of Education or Intellectual 
entertainment excels it. 


Send for 1899 Catalogue giving REDUCED PRICES, 
and mention ** Catholic World.” 


J. B. COLT & CO., dept. a.9., 
3to7 West 29th St., New York. 


Chicago. Atlanta. San Francisco. 





WISSNER 


Ne ae 
4 


“< 
— 


Grand PIANO 


IN UPRIGHT FORM. 
WISSNER HALL, 


Cor. FULTON and FLATBUSH AVES., BROOKLYN. 


GRACEFUL 





CURVES AND 





EASY GRADES 





give comfort to a journey via the New 
York Ce:tral Lines between Chicago, 
St. Cincinnati, and New 
York and Boston. No other line ap- 
pruaches the New York Central in the 
number, character, and speed of its 
trains. 


Louis and 


For a copy of ‘* The Luxury of Modern Rail- 
way Travel,” send one 2-cent stamp to George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
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25 EAST 141Tn ST., NEW YORK. 
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